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MARTIN  SCHONGAUER 


By  Db.  MAX  GEISBERG 

Director  of  the  Landea  Museum,  Munster,  Westphalia 
(Translated  from  the  German  by  Emil  H.  Richter) 


HE  cheery  golden  sky  which  arched  over  the 
Italian  artists  of  the  fifteenth  century,  re¬ 
joicing  in  their  success  and  fame,  was  denied 
to  their  German  contemporaries.  Petty  con¬ 
ditions  of  life  —  the  lack  of  encouragement  and  of  large 
commissions,  the  narrow  spirit  of  the  guild  —  these  and 
many  other  causes  were  to  blame.  Rarely  did  a  man’s 
artistic  personality  cause  a  ripple  beyond  the  walls  of 
his  native  town. 

Martin  Schongauer,  without  a  doubt  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  painter  and  engraver  in  the  latter  third  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century,  is  one  of  the  few  exceptions.  If  we  con¬ 
sider  that  in  his  lifetime  his  fame  had  spread  from  Kol¬ 
mar,  in  Alsace,  to  Augsburg,  causing  young  Burgkmair, 
while  a  journeyman,  to  seek  employment  in  his  work¬ 
shop;  if  in  later  years  young  Diirer  wended  his  way 
to  the  upper  Rhine  with  like  intentions,  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  it  was  the  paintings  alone  of  Schongauer 
which  carried  his  fame  as  far  as  Suabia  and  Franconia. 
It  is  far  more  likely  that  his  engravings,  numbering 
115,  and  bearing,  without  exception,  the  well-known 
mark  yv\rh  C  no  sooner  left  the  press  than  they  began 
their  '  °  *  fruitful  wandering  from  workshop  to  work¬ 

shop  and  from  fair  to  fair.  Countless  copies  in  engraving 
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and  woodcut  multiplied  their  numbers;  welcome,  inex¬ 
haustible  sources  of  inspiration  not  only  to  painters  and 
engravers,  but  to  every  artisan :  —  to  the  carver  of  images, 
to  the  brass-founder  and  glass  painter,  to  the  goldsmith 
and  the  tapestry  weaver,  to  the  faience  painter  and  to 
the  embroiderer  in  beads  —  far  beyond  the  confines  of 
Germany.  By  means  of  the  multiplying  arts  he  was  en¬ 
abled  to  exert  a  far-reaching  influence  on  the  art  of  his 
time.  And,  as  in  Diirer,  we  find  the  loftiest  flights  of  his 
genius  in  his  engravings,  not  in  the  few  oil  paintings 
which  can  claim  to  be  authentic. 

Among  these  latter  the  most  important,  the  life-size 
Madonna  in  the  Rosegarden,  at  present  in  the  sacristy 
of  the  church  of  St.  Martin  in  Kolmar,  bears  the  date 
1473,  thus  providing  an  important  item  regarding  his 
life,  concerning  which  our  information  is  scanty  enough. 
And  yet  Schongauer,  who  so  successfully  exerted  his  in¬ 
fluence  in  shaping  the  vast  and  speedy  development  of 
adolescent  engraving,  is  just  the  man  of  whose  life  we 
eagerly  wish  to  know  more.  His  father,  Caspar,  a  gold¬ 
smith  of  Augsburg,  settled  in  Kolmar  with  his  wife  be¬ 
fore  1440,  and  was  formally  admitted  to  citizenship  in 
1445.  Here  their  son  Martin  was  born,  presumably 
either  in  that  same  year,  or  earlier,  rather  than  later. 
He  never  married  nor  did  he  ever  become  a  citizen  of 
Kolmar.  We  know  scarcely  anything  regarding  his  youth 
and  his  education.  In  1465  he  was  matriculated  at  the 
University  of  Leipzig,  not  as  a  student,  most  likely,  but 
in  some  other  capacity,  possibly  as  a  book-illuminator. 
His  earliest  engravings  must  have  been  made  very  soon 
thereafter,  since  we  know  that  an  engraver  from  Lower 
Germany,  Israhel  van  Meckenem,  made  several  copies 
of  Schongauer’s  monogram,  probably  about  1468,  but 
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SCHONGAUER.  THE  MADONNA  SEATED  IN  A  COURTYARD 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  6%  X4 13/ic,  inches 
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SCHONGAUER.  TlIE  BAPTISM  OF  CHRIST 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  6i/8  X6*4  inches 
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surely  before  1470,  as  he  then  had  proceeded  in  his  jour- 
neyings  from  the  Upper  Rhine  into  Franconia.  It  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  was  done  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  increasing  the  sale  of  his  copies  by  affixing  to 
them  a  mark  well  known  to  the  public.  Now  the  letters 
in  Schongauer’s  monogram  are  not  always  of  the  same 
shape;  in  his  earliest  twelve  engravings  the  shanks  of 
the  M  are  drawn  vertically,  whereas  they  slant  in  all  his 
later  prints.  Note  that  even  at  that  early  date  Meckenem 
had  already  copied  the  later  version  of  the  monogram; 
it  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  assume  for  the  earliest  en¬ 
gravings  of  our  artist  a  date  somewhat  earlier  than  here¬ 
tofore  accepted,  say  about  1465.  The  large  painting 
above  mentioned  was  done  seven  years  later.  In  1488 
Schongauer  took  up  his  abode  in  Breisach,  close  by  Kol¬ 
mar,  and  there  he  died  February  2,  1491.  Durer  ar¬ 
rived  at  his  workshop  a  little  later,  only  to  find  that  he 
had  passed  away. 

If  one  considers  that  a  man  like  Meckenem  executed 
over  600  plates  in  forty  years,  it  would  seem  as  though 
the  twenty-six  working  years,  approximately,  of  Schon¬ 
gauer,  were  but  imperfectly  filled  by  his  115  engravings. 
Either  his  activities  as  a  painter  were  engrossing  or,  in 
later  years,  he  no  longer  handled  the  graver.  Several 
copies  by  Meckenem,  which  for  reasons  of  technique 
can  hardly  be  dated  as  late  as  the  eighties,  are  done 
after  Schongauer  engravings  which  must  be  placed  rela¬ 
tively  late  in  his  career.  In  other  words,  it  would  seem 
as  though  the  large  majority  of  the  master’s  plates  must 
have  been  engraved  between  1466  and  1480. 
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II 


Our  first  sensation  in  looking  at  the  engravings  of 
Schongauer  will  be  one  of  strangeness.  The  manner  of 
presentation  has  about  it  something  unnatural,  unreal, 
to  which  we  must  become  accustomed.  His  saints  are 
pictured  with  emaciated  bodies,  with  frail  spider-like 
fingers,  curls  spreading  and  rigid,  garments  draped  with 
excessive  fullness,  folds  with  wrinkled  breaks  and  edges 
of  the  cloth  swinging  in  great  curves,  veil-ends  whipping 
as  in  a  gale,  queerly  proportioned  figures,  with  diminu¬ 
tive  busts,  mincing  gait,  and  timid,  affected  movements. 
This,  together  with  unwonted  forms  in  the  landscape 
and  restlessness  in  all  the  elements  of  the  composition, 
sums  up  one’s  first  impression.  Whoever  is  familiar 
with  German  art  of  the  late  Gothic  period  will  realize 
that  these  are  peculiarities  which,  in  a  degree,  are  com¬ 
mon  to  all  forms  of  art  at  that  time,  but  he  also  will  per¬ 
ceive,  that  in  this  respect  Schongauer  is  an  extremist, 
outvying  others  in  his  devotion  to  the  ideals  of  beauty 
current  at  his  time.  All  his  creations  breathe  a  predilec¬ 
tion  for  refinement,  gracefulness  and  excessive  richness 
of  form,  verging  on  mannerism.  There  is  little  room  left 
for  impressive  grandeur,  simplicity  or  strong  emotion. 

There  is  hardly  a  trace  of  the  wonderful  feeling  for 
nature  which  marks  the  work  of  Witz  or  Van  Eyck  less 
than  a  generation  earlier.  Nowhere  in  the  landscapes  of 
Schongauer  have  we  the  sensation  of  looking  out  upon 
the  actual  world,  a  feeling  evoked  by  Dtirer’s  smallest 
picture.  The  master  of  Kolmar  does  not  seem  to  have 
carried  a  sketch  book  when  out  of  doors.  How  entirely 
different  are  his  clouds  in  Christ  hearing  his  Cross  —  the 
one  instance  in  which  they  are  not  conventionalized  — 
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SCHONGAUER.  CHRIST  BEARING  THE  CROSS 


SCHONGAUER.  THE  TEMPTATION  OF  St.  ANTHONY 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  12%X9yi6  inches 
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from  those  in  the  Apocalypse.  Wherever  he  has  followed 
nature  closely,  as  in  the  minute  branching  of  the  bare 
little  trees,  one  sees  that  he  was  interested  only  in  the 
play  of  lines  which  he  reproduced. 

The  greatest  realism  is  found  in  his  rendering  of  ani¬ 
mals,  and  the  genius  displayed  in  welding  component 
parts  of  various  animals  into  living,  fantastic  creatures 
in  his  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony ,  is  a  matter  of  admira¬ 
tion  for  all  time  to  come.  In  contrast  with  this,  the  lack 
of  realism  in  his  human  figures  is  all  the  more  striking. 
He  seems  to  have  drawn  from  life  only  in  his  earliest 
years,  contenting  himself,  later  on,  with  a  general  com¬ 
mand  of  bodily  forms,  subjected,  in  accordance  with  his 
ideals  of  beauty,  to  radical  changes.  Portrait-like,  char¬ 
acteristic  heads,  though  generally  in  great  favor  in  late 
Gothic  times,  are  not  to  his  taste  and  he  uses  them  — 
violently  caricatured  —  only  in  the  executioners  of  the 
Passion  scenes.  It  is  surprising  how  well  this  master, 
who  rarely  succeeds  in  correctly  drawing  a  limb  with  its 
joints,  can,  at  times,  convincingly  express  the  most  vio¬ 
lent  action. 

Whatever  shortcomings  may  exist  in  Schongauer’s 
prints,  are  outweighed  by  his  inexhaustible  creative 
power.  This  reveals  itself  even  in  his  draping  of  the  fig¬ 
ures,  which,  apart  from  his  earliest  productions,  —  still 
reminiscent  of  study  of  the  model, —  assumes  the  role 
of  a  decorative  element  born  of  the  imaginative  re¬ 
sources  of  the  artist.  Even  the  stiffest  silk,  if  draped  on 
the  model,  will  not  produce  such  a  diversified  play  of 
fold-hills  and  vales,  fold-breaks  and  eye-shaped  twists 
of  the  cloth.  Nor  does  precisely  the  same  draping  occur 
in  any  two  figures,  kneeling,  sitting  or  standing,  and 
doubtless  the  engravings  of  Schongauer  owed  much  of 
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their  vogue  and  wide  distribution  to  this  versatility. 
They  must  have  been  intended  as  models  for  fellow- 
artists  less  well  endowed  with  the  inventive  faculty; 
there  is  no  other  explanation  possible  for  series  like  the 
Apostles  or  its  feminine  parallel  —  the  Wise  and  Foolish 
Virgins.  It  is  noteworthy  that  models  of  drapery,  as 
those  in  the  last-named  set,  constitute  really  the  only 
novel  theme  in  Schongauer’s  prints.  Other  subjects, 
such  as  Saints  and  Evangelists,  fancy  armorial  designs, 
ornaments,  genre  pictures,  animal  subjects,  even  de¬ 
signs  for  goldsmith’s  ware,  all  are  things  which  already 
had  been  done.  But  just  because  of  this  limitation,  the 
rich  inventiveness  of  the  master  achieves  its  greatest 
triumphs  by  repeated  treatment  of  the  same  themes; 
that  of  Christ  on  the  Cross  occurring  no  less  than  six 
times.  These  versions  are  identical  in  their  essentials; 
the  same  helpless  grief  in  the  figures  of  Mary  and  John, 
in  Christ  an  unchanged  “tempered  pitiableness,”  to  use 
Wolfflin’s  harsh  but  striking  phrase.  These  pictures 
illustrate  successive  stages  in  Schongauer’s  develop¬ 
ment.  We  see  the  master  busy  on  the  same  theme  time 
after  time,  with  the  same  inexhaustible  powers  of  imag¬ 
ination  and  the  same  ease  which  we  have  just  admired 
in  the  draping  of  garments,  always  bent  on  finding  some 
new  form  of  expression,  some  new  and  more  perfect  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem.  In  the  history  of  engraving  this  was 
an  entirely  new  phase,  for  in  the  only  analogous  case, 
the  Annunciation  prints  of  Master  E.  S.,  the  artist  is 
preoccupied,  not  with  questions  of  perfection  of  form, 
but  with  matters  of  perspective. 

Let  us  place  an  earlier  engraving,  say  a  late  Madonna 
of  Master  E.  S.,  side  by  side  with  the  Virgin  of  the  An¬ 
nunciation  of  Schongauer.  We  note  that  the  latter  as- 
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SCHONGAUER.  CHRIST  ON  THE  CROSS 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  11%X7%  inches 
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SCHONGAUER.  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  VIRGIN 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  lO^io  X6%  inches 
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sumes  plastic  roundness  like  a  statue,  against  a  white 
indeterminate  surface.  The  lily  in  the  tankard  near  her 
seemingly  owes  its  existence  to  the  fact  that,  as  an  after¬ 
thought,  the  master  decided,  for  reasons  of  composition, 
to  let  the  veil  flutter  to  the  right  instead  of  the  left,  as 
first  intended,  and  of  which  faint  traces  are  still  dis¬ 
cernible.  Master  E.  S.,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  us  a 
glimpse  of  a  cosy  chamber,  with  beamed  ceiling,  pat¬ 
terned  floor  slabs,  leaded  windows,  a  vaulted  altar  niche 
and  a  house-altar  with  figured  side  curtains,  in  short,  an 
almost  endless  array  of  details.  The  same  holds  true  of 
the  landscapes;  the  print  by  E.  S.,  representing  St.  John 
in  Patmos,  even  shows  us  St.  Christopher  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  crossing  the  stream.  In  a  print  of  the  same  sub¬ 
ject,  by  Schongauer,  a  boat  and  a  ship  on  the  horizon 
are  the  only  accessories,  and  they  are  needed  to  explain 
the  nature  of  the  distant  expanse.  This  elimination  of 
all  non-essentials,  in  which  German  art  of  the  fifteenth 
century  is  usually  so  rich,  should  not,  of  course,  be  taken 
as  contrasting  with  his  richness  of  imagination  and  of 
form.  It  is  a  matter  of  artistic  policy  carried  out  by  the 
master  with  more  and  more  thoroughness.  All  the  genre¬ 
like  details,  disclosing  his  astounding  powers  of  observa¬ 
tion  and  of  refreshing  Teutonic  humor,  are  discarded 
before  long.  Brocade,  velvet,  the  spectacles  used  by  the 
Apostle  for  tracing  the  lines  while  he  reads  (Death  of  the 
Virgin),  the  small  figures  in  the  distance,  dogs,  lizards, 
stags  and  other  animals — none  of  these  are  found  in 
later  plates.  Schongauer  focusses  the  attention  more 
and  more  closely,  concentrating  all  his  powers  on  the 
perfection  of  the  form,  according  to  his  ideal  of  beauty. 
We  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  finally  the  single 
figure  replaces  former  groups  of  figures  and  exclusively 
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enlists  his  energies,  just  as  Dtirer  ends  his  career  with 
the  four  grand  figures  of  Apostles  and  Evangelists. 
These  are  tendencies  which,  in  a  general  way,  point  un¬ 
mistakably  to  Italian  rather  than  German  art.  The  pos¬ 
sibility  that  the  master  of  Kolmar  came  in  touch  with 
southern  influences  can  certainly  not  be  denied,  but  an 
endeavor  to  guess  how  this  might  have  occurred  would 
be  rash  indeed.  Were  it  true  we  would  then  have  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  he  remained  more  staunchly  true  to  his  Ger¬ 
man  self  than  his  great  fellow-artist  in  Niirnberg. 

Whoever  attempts  a  chronological  arrangement  of  the 
engravings  —  undated  without  exception  —  of  the  pred¬ 
ecessors  of  Schongauer,  must  pay  close  heed  to  the  in¬ 
creasing  power  of  observation  of  the  different  artists,  to 
changes  in  their  rendering  of  objects,  in  their  perspec¬ 
tive  and  their  technique.  Nearly  all  these  props  fail 
when  we  approach  Schongauer,  the  more  so  because 
his  prints  were  produced  within  a  comparatively  short 
space  of  time.  Yet  from  his  artistic  evolution  we  can 
form,  as  shown  above,  a  fairly  clear  idea  of  his  develop¬ 
ment.  In  him  we  see  the  first  painter  who  enters  the 
field  of  engraving,  heretofore  an  exclusive  domain  of 
the  goldsmiths.  To  these  —  with  their  subtle,  painstak¬ 
ing  manner,  ingrained  in  them  by  their  craft  —  engrav¬ 
ing  owes  its  purity  of  style,  which  consists  in  using  to  the 
best  advantage  the  possibilities  based  upon  and  limited 
by  material  and  tools:  Semper’s  “  justification  of  ma¬ 
terial.”  Indeed,  these  productions  of  the  early  period 
are  unequalled  to  this  day  and  will  remain  models  of 
style  for  all  time  to  come;  models  which  must  be  con¬ 
sulted  if  graphic  art  is  to  preserve  its  proper  technical 
expression  and  its  purity. 

With  the  advent  of  the  first  painter  in  the  ranks  of  en- 
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Size  of  the  original  engraving,  6%  X4Ve  inches 
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SCHONGAUER.  THE  MADONNA,  STANDING 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  6iylc  X49/1(i  inches 
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gravers  on  copper  many  things  which  have  become  sec¬ 
ond  nature  to  the  painter,  but  which  are  more  or  less 
foreign  to  the  goldsmith,  now  enter  into  engraving.  One 
item  already  mentioned  is  the  stronger  assertion  of  a 
purely  artistic  intention  in  composition;  a  second  is  a 
greater  assurance  and  greater  practice  in  drawing  and 
in  seeing,  the  habit  of  study  from  the  model;  a  third  and 
very  important  item  is  a  sense  of  the  plastic  roundness 
of  the  figures  represented,  a  point  which  the  painter  com¬ 
monly  endeavors  to  emphasize  with  all  available  color- 
istic  means,  to  the  point  of  illusion.  One  need  but  make 
a  comparison  with  draped  figures  of  Master  E.  S.  to  real¬ 
ize  how  flat  the  fullness  of  his  folds  appears  and  how  real 
are  Schongauer’s  figures.  It  is  as  though  the  third  di¬ 
mension  suddenly  had  been  revealed  in  his  engravings. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  the  pictorial  character  of 
the  compositions  is  likewise  a  new  achievement  not  in 
evidence  before  Schongauer,  or  that  he  is  the  first  to 
remove  his  figures  from  the  immediate  foreground.  All 
these  are  characteristics  of  Master  E.  S.  but  intensified 
in  Schongauer,  thanks  to  his  greater  knowledge  of  per¬ 
spective,  his  keener  perception  of  light  and  shade,  and 
also  owing  to  the  plastic  element  in  his  figures  and  the 
constant  striving  for  unified  lighting.  He  obviously 
strives  to  differentiate  foreground,  middle  distance  and 
background  by  means  of  variations  in  the  manner  of 
graver  work;  in  his  later  prints,  for  the  sake  of  stronger 
contrasts,  he  is  apt  to  eliminate  the  middle  distance. 

While  color  gives  to  the  painter  an  easy  means  for 
contrasting  various  objects,  the  only  resource  which  the 
engraver  commands  is  the  scale  of  tones  produced  by  his 
system  of  lines.  Schongauer  seeks  much  more  definitely 
than  his  predecessors  to  detach  the  individual  figure 


from  its  surroundings;  he  achieves  his  purpose  by  toning 
the  background.  But  furthermore  he  also  attempts  to 
bind  together  entire  groups  of  figures  by  means  of  simi¬ 
lar  values  in  tone,  and  thereby  to  provide  repose  and  an 
easy  survey  of  the  whole  diversified  composition.  This 
reveals  itself  surprisingly  in  the  large  plate,  Christ  hear¬ 
ing  his  Cross,  in  which,  it  is  true,  the  master  has  lavished 
all  his  strongest  effects  on  the  main  group  in  the  middle, 
where  Christ  is  falling  under  the  cross,  leaving  only  a 
like  tone  for  the  background  at  the  left  and  a  lighter  one 
for  the  immediate  foreground  at  the  right.  Later  on  he 
has  succeeded  in  brilliantly  solving  similar  problems  in 
scenes  of  the  Passion,  such  as  Christ  on  the  Cross  and  the 
Entombment. 

Another  very  curious  fact,  closely  connected  with 
Schongauer’s  activities  as  a  painter,  has  never  yet  been 
mentioned,  strange  to  say,  namely  his  endeavor  to  ren¬ 
der  textures  and  colors.  We  are  not  concerned,  just  now, 
with  the  color  illusion  produced  by  association  of  ideas, 
the  suggestion  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder  of  certain  defin¬ 
ite  hues,  such  as  black  or  blue,  which  is  an  important 
innovation  of  French  portrait  engravers  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  We  refer  to  a  rendering  of  the  relative 
value  of  different  colors,  a  discovery  heretofore  univer¬ 
sally  claimed  for  Diirer.  In  this  connection  the  glitter¬ 
ing  coat  of  the  kneeling  king  in  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  the  doublet  of  St.  Martin,  the  pillow  in  the  Crown¬ 
ing  of  the  Virgin  should  be  examined.  One  might  also 
study  the  shimmering  trunks  of  the  birches,  the  dark 
garment  of  Christ,  in  the  Taking  of  Christ,  the  cloak  of 
the  Magdalen  in  the  Entombment,  and  many  other  in¬ 
stances.  I  hardly  need  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  Diirer 
afterwards  left  his  predecessor  far  behind  in  both  re- 
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SCHONGAUER.  THE  ADORATION  OF  THE  KINGS 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  10i/8  X6%  inches 
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SCHONGAUER.  The  FLIGHT  INTO  EGYPT 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  10i/1(3  X6%  inches 
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spects,  and  that  he  is  the  first  to  undertake  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  atmosphere  filling  and  deepening  his  pictures. 
The  birth  of  such  potentialities,  however,  is  found  in 
Schongauer. 

To  differentiate  between  painter  and  engraver  by  the 
terms  artist  and  artisan  most  assuredly  would  be  a  mis¬ 
take.  In  mediaeval  Germany  they  are  synonymous. 
Yet  certain  peculiarities  which  we  are  pleased  to  call  ar¬ 
tistic,  are  found  in  Schongauer  and  in  his  prints.  For 
instance,  the  self-consciousness,  unknown  till  his  day, 
which  finds  expression  in  the  signing  of  all  his  engravings 
with  the  initials  of  his  name.  The  few  cases  in  which  we 
can  trace  corrections  on  the  plates,  viz:  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  shadows,  etc.,  show  these  to  have  been  guided  by 
artistic  considerations,  never  by  the  desire  to  increase 
the  number  of  impressions  the  plate  might  yield,  which 
is  a  common  practice  with  Meckenem.  Schongauer 
seems  not  to  have  printed  from  his  plates  after  they  had 
reached  a  certain  degree  of  wear;  whatever  worn  impres¬ 
sions  there  are,  must  date  from  subsequent  owners  of  his 
copper  plates  who  made  capital  out  of  his  fame.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  even  a  portrait  of  Luther  with 
the  monogram  of  Schongauer!  While  trial  proofs  of 
Diirer’s  prints  reveal  the  careful  preparations  made  for 
his  engravings,  the  essential  outlines  of  the  composition 
drawn  in  with  the  dry-point,  Schongauer  apparently 
seems  to  have  used  no  such  preliminary  outline,  judg¬ 
ing  from  corrections  which  were  evidently  made  subse¬ 
quently  on  the  plates.  In  the  Resurrection ,  for  instance, 
the  rise  of  ground  under  the  Magdalen  has  only  been 
added  to  bring  the  kneeling  figure  into  the  foreground. 
If  the  hills  are  covered  up  with  the  hand,  the  figures 
represented  no  longer  look  at  each  other.  In  the  scene 
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on  the  Mount  of  Olives  one  sees  a  rejected  outline  of 
Christ’s  profile  in  the  air;  the  position  of  the  angel  hav¬ 
ing  made  it  impossible. 

If  all  the  above  peculiarities  seem  due  to  the  fact  that 
Schongauer  was  a  painter,  it  must  likewise  be  borne 
in  mind  that  he  himself  was  familiar  with  the  gold¬ 
smith  s  craft.  His  father,  Kaspar,  who  was  living  in 
1481,  as  well  as  three  of  his  brothers,  Paul,  George  and 
Kaspar,  were  all  goldsmiths,  and  it  seems  not  impossible 
that  Martin  fared  like  young  Dtirer,  whose  father,  like¬ 
wise  a  goldsmith,  first  apprenticed  him  in  this  craft  and 
gave  his  sanction  to  his  becoming  a  painter  only  after  he 
had  learned  neatly  to  practice  the  craft  first  learned. 
That  Martin  was  as  familiar  with  hammer  and  pincers 
as  with  the  brush  might  well  be  considered  proven  by 
his  masterly  and  workman-like  designs  for  the  Crosier, 
the  Censer,  and  by  the  splendid  chandelier  in  the  Death 
of  the  Virgin. 


Ill 

A  subject  of  no  small  importance  is  Schongauer’s 
technique  and  the  advance  in  the  art  of  engraving  to 
be  ascribed  to  him.  This  is  not  easy  to  define.  Engrav¬ 
ing  on  copper  commences  with  parallel  shade  strokes, 
extremely  delicate  shadings,  blending,  to  the  naked 
eye,  into  an  effect  similar  to  an  India  ink  wash.  In 
the  hands  of  Master  E.  S.  the  separate  layers  of  lines 
become  clear,  distinct  and  assume  an  individual  role. 
Cross-hatchings  are  often  found  in  his  plates,  but  usu¬ 
ally  there  are  several  layers  criss-crossed  over  each 
other  in  the  deep  shadows.  Partial  shadows  are  dis¬ 
solved  into  little  dashes  near  the  light;  the  rounding  of 
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SCHONGAUER.  THE  CENSER 

“That  Martin  was  as  familiar  with  hammer  and  pincers  as  with  the  brush  might 
well  be  considered  proven  by  his  masterly  and  workman-like  designs  for  the  Cro¬ 
sier,  the  Censer,  and  by  the  spendid  chandelier  in  the  Death  of  the  Virgin.'' 

Max  Geisberg. 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  11^6X8^4  inches 
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bodies  is  modeled  by  short  lines  in  contiguous  rows.  In 
the  matter  of  technique  Schongauer,  without  doubt,  is  a 
pupil  of  Master  E.  S.  who  may  have  lived  in  Basle  or  in 
Strassburg,  even  though  there  is  no  evidence  of  their 
having  been  in  personal  contact  with  each  other.  No 
trace  is  found  of  any  influence  of  the  great  monogramist 
in  the  earliest  engravings  of  Schongauer,  the  Madonna 
crowned  by  Angels,  the  Small  Crucifixion  and  the  Man 
of  Sorrows.  In  later  plates  such  influences  become 
clearly  evident.  The  strange  parallel  lines  in  the  sky  in 
the  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony,  increasing  in  depth  to¬ 
ward  the  top,  can  only  be  explained  by  comparison  with 
two  corresponding  plates  of  Master  E.  S.  The  posture 
and  forms  of  Christ,  in  the  early  Crucifixions,  in  like 
manner  seem  influenced  by  his  predecessor,  but,  to  my 
mind,  the  echo  of  the  elder  master  is  nowhere  more 
clearly  evident  than  in  the  Madonna  with  the  Parrot, 
which  is  closely  related  —  in  facial  form  —  to  the  latest 
Madonna  pictures  of  Master  E.  S.  Finally,  as  we  know, 
there  is  —  among  the  fancy  armorial  designs  —  a  Schon¬ 
gauer  engraving  actually  copied  after  Master  E.  S.,  the 
only  copy  among  all  his  prints.  In  another  figure  of  that 
series  the  costume  is  of  the  kind  we  are  wont  to  find  in 
the  engravings  of  the  monogramist. 

Schongauer  starts  out,  in  regard  to  technique,  from 
the  heights  to  which  his  predecessor  had  carried  graver 
work.  Thence  he,  in  turn,  progresses.  With  him,  for 
the  first  time,  the  lines  in  their  entire  length  follow  the 
curves  of  the  body;  another  series  crossing  the  first,  in¬ 
dicates  the  rounding  of  the  form.  The  transition  from 
dark  to  light  is  effected  by  breaking  the  lines  into  little 
hooks.  Extensive  use  is  made  of  simple,  plain  cross- 
hatching,  but  in  the  depths  of  shadow,  he  is  obliged  to 
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add  a  third,  fourth  and  additional  series  of  shading 
strokes. 

However  consciously  he  may  differentiate  the 
strength  of  his  graver  lines  (for  instance,  in  fore-  and 
background),  the  idea  never  occurs  to  him  to  infuse  dy¬ 
namic  differences  into  each  separate  stroke;  that  was  a 
stride  in  technical  development  reserved  for  his  heir. 

Schongauer’s  productions  all  breathe  a  nobility  and  a 
perception  of  beauty  which  place  him  among  the  very 
greatest  masters  of  the  graphic  arts.  Among  his  prints 
I  should  award  the  prize  to  Christ  and  the  Magdalen ;  for 
here  the  contents  of  the  composition  have  received  an 
embodiment,  the  fervor,  depth  and  delicacy  of  which 
have  never  been  surpassed  in  art. 
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ScHONGAUER.  CHRIST  AND  THE  MAGDALEN 

“Among  his  prints  I  should  award  the  prize  to  Christ  and  the  Magdalen;  for  here 
the  contents  of  the  composition  have  received  an  embodiment,  the  fervor,  depth 
and  delicacy  of  which  have  never  been  surpassed  in  art.”  Max  Geisberg. 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  65/16  X63/1C  inches 
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Johann  Gotthard  von  Muller.  Portrait  of  Jean-Georges  Wille 

Engraved  in  1776,  from  the  painting  by  Greuze 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  liy16  X89/i6  inches 
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THE  MEMOIRS  AND  JOURNAL  OF 
JEAN-GEORGES  WILLE 
(1715-1808) 

By  LOUIS  R.  METCALFE 

Author  of  “  Robert  Nanteuil,”  “Jean  Morin,”  “  A  Prince  of  Print-Collectors: 
Michel  de  Marolles,  Abb6  de  Villeloin,”  “  The  Etchings  of  Antonio  Canale, 
called  Canaletto,”  “  Willem  Jacobsz.  Delff  and  his  Father-in-law.” 


N  1792  a  Niirnberg  print-seller  asked  Wille 
for  his  Memoirs.  The  then  best-known  en¬ 
graver  in  Europe  answered  that  he  was  nei¬ 
ther  vain  nor  ambitious  enough  to  wish  to 
see  his  story  in  print,  but  that  if  after  his  death  any  one 
cared  to  write  a  sketch  of  his  life,  he  would  find  enough 
material  in  a  Journal  in  which,  if  he  (Wille)  had  shown 
some  negligence,  he  had  consistently  told  the  truth. 
Ten  years  later,  however,  he  yielded  to  the  entreaties 
of  an  only  son,  and  wrote  the  story  of  the  first  part  of  his 
life.  The  manuscript  was  lost  in  the  chaos  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Revolution,  but  it  was  eventually  found  and 
surrendered  to  the  Curator  of  the  Cabinet  des  Estampes, 
with  the  happy  result  that,  in  1857,  that  enthusiastic 
savant  M.  Georges  Duplessis  was  enabled  to  publish 
both  the  Memoirs  and  the  Journal,  with  a  preface  by 
Jules  and  Edmond  de  Goncourt. 

The  work  is  a  precious  historical  document  and  most 
interesting  reading  for  both  the  student  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  and  the  print-collector.  Who,  since  its 
publication,  has  been  able  to  write  on  the  art  of  that 
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time  without  drawing  plentifully  on  Wille?  He  has 
proved  a  mine  of  illuminating  detail,  and  every  quo¬ 
tation  from  him  has  borne  the  seal  of  authority.  In 
spite  of  many  a  dry  page,  his  Journal  is  an  entertain¬ 
ing  combination  of  personalities  and  impersonalities; 
it  is  the  French  counterpart  of  the  Diary  of  Samuel 
Pepys.  Besides  being  a  well  of  information  concerning 
the  ethics  of  art  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  relations 
between  patron,  painter,  engraver,  and  publisher,  and 
those  between  master  and  apprentice,  the  book  gives  us 
as  complete  a  picture  as  one  could  wish  of  the  train  de 
vivre  of  a  famous  master  of  that  time.  Wille  makes  fre¬ 
quent  mention  of  a  number  of  his  brother  artists,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  Greuze,  a  lifelong  friend,  whom  he  calls 
“that  profound  and  solid  painter ”(!).  He  also  gives  us 
the  commercial  value  of  copperplates,  prints  before 
and  after  letters,  old  masters,  coins  and  rare  medals, 
embroidered  waist-coats,  carriages,  and  jeweled  snuff¬ 
boxes,  and  this  mass  of  information  is  supplemented  by 
interesting  descriptions  of  political  events.  At  all  times 
he  is  very  much  occupied  with  living,  and  throughout 
his  writings  we  can  see  him  as  clearly  as  did  his  neigh¬ 
bors  on  the  Quai  des  Augustins.  Here  he  is  sketching 
in  the  country,  surrounded  by  his  pupils;  there  he  is 
entertaining  a  joyous  company  of  artists  at  dinner,  or 
welcoming  a  new  arrival  from  a  distant  town  in  Ger¬ 
many.  At  other  times  he  dons  his  best  embroidered 
costume  and  sits,  a  spirited  bidder,  at  the  auction  sale  of 
a  famous  art  collection ;  or  else  he  escorts  the  pick  of  the 
nobility  of  Europe  through  the  various  departments  of 
his  own  art  gallery.  At  odd  moments  he  engraves  a  plate. 

Altogether  his  is  a  human  diary,  and  one  of  those  liv¬ 
ing  pictures  which  can  be  painted  only  with  such  ele- 
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merits  as  method  and  love  of  detail,  great  frankness,  a 
sincere  belief  in  one’s  self,  and  a  fair  dose  of  sentiment. 
The  dominant,  however,  is  love  of  life.  That  is  the  ever 
recurring  note  throughout  those  thousand  pages.  What¬ 
ever  may  have  been  his  shortcomings,  and  undoubtedly 
he  had  more  than  one,  the  writer  was  a  healthy  enough 
specimen  of  the  human  race  to  derive  enjoyment  from 
many  things  around  him,  and  he  loves  to  record  his 
happy  moments. 

% 

For  more  reasons  than  one  his  was  a  unique  figure  to 
find  in  the  world  of  Boucher,  Watteau,  Fragonard,  and 
their  brilliant  translators.  The  precise  and  classic  work 
of  this  easy-going  Teuton,  who  had  been  so  irresistibly 
attracted  to  Paris,  was  too  far  removed  from  the  imag¬ 
inative  and  exquisitely  artistic  creations  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries  to  have  much  effect  on  the  art  of  his  time. 
In  spite  of  his  efforts  to  be  French,  he  remained  bound 
by  the  limitations  of  a  much  colder  temperament,  one 
in  which,  for  instance,  the  artist  had  many  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  encounter  with  the  business  man.  But  it  was  due 
to  an  unusually  high  degree  of  level-headedness  that  he 
was  able  to  sail  so  placidly  through  troublous  times,  pre¬ 
serve  such  interest  in  life,  and  leave  us  such  a  convincing 
record  of  “the  tranquil  and  prosperous,  half  bourgeois, 
half  bohemian  life”  of  a  Parisian  artist  in  the  century 
of  Voltaire. 


II 

The  Memoirs  begin  in  this  way:  “At  the  age  of  nearly 
eighty-eight,  it  seems  to  me  about  time,  my  dear  son, 
that  I  should  yield  to  your  desires,  and  make  note  of 
those  incidents  of  my  life  about  which  my  memory  is 
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still  clear.”  And  lo!  the  aged  hand  proceeds  to  sketch 
a  picture  of  the  careless  years  of  youth  with  an  amazing 
abundance  of  detail  and  freshness  of  enthusiasm. 

Wille  tells  us  that  he  was  born  in  Konigsberg,  in  the 
Duchy  of  Hesse,  in  1715,  and  that  for  twenty-one  years 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  stick  to  one  pursuit.  Every 
new  interest  was  abandoned  shortly  after  it  was  taken 
up,  until  he  found  that  to  scratch  designs  on  different 
surfaces  gave  him  real  delight.  Accordingly,  all  the  pots 
and  pans  in  the  house  became  embellished  with  floral 
designs,  and  he  did  not  rest  until  a  gunsmith  at  Giessen 
employed  him  to  engrave  on  his  gun-barrels  dogs,  birds, 
and  other  emblems  of  the  chase.  Two  years  of  this  work, 
however,  was  enough  for  this  fickle  dilettante,  and  one 
day  he  invented  an  excuse  and  started  for  Paris. 

The  trip  is  interestingly  related.  Wille’s  inquisitive¬ 
ness  does  not  permit  him  to  miss  a  sight  worth  seeing. 
The  cities  of  Spire,  Worms,  and  Landau,  still  showing 
the  scars  of  the  wars  of  the  Palatinate,  the  discomforts 
of  the  hostelries,  and  the  squalor  of  the  peasants  fill  him 
with  dismay,  but  at  Strassburg  he  is  cheered  by  the 
company  of  an  engraver  from  Berlin,  who  is  also  bound 
for  Paris,  one  Georg  Friedrich  Schmidt.  To  this  artist, 
who  is  destined  to  become  his  lifelong  rival  and  friend, 
he  becomes  immediately  attracted  when  he  finds  that 
their  “ways  of  thinking  and  acting  were  just  about  the 
same.”  But  when  they  room  together  in  Paris,  Schmidt 
settles  down  to  serious  work,  while  Wille  leads  the  usual 
student’s  life  and  spends  his  meager  allowance  on  little 
dinners  at  picturesque  taverns,  and  on  the  purchase  of 
the  first  coins  and  medals  of  his  collection.  Only  when 
his  father  cuts  off  further  financial  assistance  is  he 
obliged  to  seek  employment.  His  first  steps  lead  him  to 
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Pierre  Mignard 

Engraved  by  Georg  Friedrich  Schmidt  for  his  reception  into  the  Academy 
in  1744,  from  the  painting  by  Hyacinthe  Rigaud 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  20%  6  X14i%6  inches 
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the  shop  of  Odioevre,  a  publisher  known  for  “  asking 
much  and  paying  little,  but  yet  paying.”  The  bargain 
is  quickly  made,  and  Wille  spends  his  days  engraving 
little  portraits  of  the  kings  of  France  at  twenty  francs 
a  plate,  until  by  a  happy  inspiration  he  attempts  the 
portraits  of  the  painter  Largilliere  and  his  daughter. 
Success  is  already  shadowing  him,  and  when  he  trem¬ 
blingly  presents  himself  at  that  sumptuous  hotel ,  the 
great  painter  embraces  him  effusively  and  exhorts  him 
not  to  abandon  the  career  of  art.  The  son  slips  into  his 
hand,  a  fortune  for  him  at  that  moment,  four  louis  d’or. 

Wille  is  not  satisfied  until  Schmidt  introduces  him 
to  his  patron  Rigaud.  The  dean  of  French  painters 
takes  a  long  look  at  the  engraved  portrait  of  his  rival, 
and  then  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  commissions  the 
young  Hessian  to  engrave  his  latest  canvas,  the  portrait 
of  the  magnificent  Due  cle  Belle  Isle.  Wille  literally 
jumps  at  the  chance  and  starts  to  carry  off  the  picture, 
but  he  is  forced  to  stay  for  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  lot  of 
delightful  fatherly  advice.  Those  were  the  Arcadian 
days  of  Franco-German  relations  when  Rigaud  wel¬ 
comed  Wille  like  a  son,  and  Voltaire  lived  at  Sans  Souci! 

To  keep  alive  during  the  many  weeks  spent  on  this 
important  work,  Wille  has  to  sell  to  the  skinflint  Odi- 
oevre  the  plate  which  has  procured  him  the  order,  the 
portrait  of  Largilliere.  But  shortly  afterward  the  inevit¬ 
able  break  occurs  and  there  is  a  scene  in  which  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  furious  at  having  overreached  himself,  goes 
through  such  antics  that  his  yellowish  wig  slips  down 
and  completely  covers  his  left  eye,  to  the  great  delight 
of  the  artist.  “Au  revoir,”  says  Wille.  “Pas  si  tot,” 
answers  the  publisher  as  he  goes  through  the  door.  Some 
money  is  sent  him  from  home,  but  that  is  immediately 
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Wille.  Charles  Louis  Auguste  Fouquet  de  Belle  Isle, 
Marechal  de  France 

Engraved  in  1743,  from  the  painting  by  Hvaeinthe  Rigaud 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  17*4  X12"/8  inches 
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spent  on  a  feast  at  the  Rotisserie  du  Panier  Fleuri  and 
the  purchase  of  a  waistcoat  embroidered  with  silver,  a 
new  sword-hilt,  and  a  number  of  rare  medals. 

Meanwhile  Schmidt,  who  has  made  such  a  hit  with 
his  engraving  of  Rigaud’s  portrait  of  the  Comte  d’Evreux, 
that,  although  a  Protestant,  he  is  admitted  to  the  Acad¬ 
emy,  feels  that  he  must  seek  more  fitting  lodgings. 
Wille,  obliged  to  move,  finds  rooms  in  a  house  where  lives 
an  affable  young  man  who,  in  the  course  of  a  conversa¬ 
tion,  informs  him  that  “he  is  trying  to  become  a  good 
litterateur,  and,  if  possible,  a  better  philosopher.”  .  .  . 
“That  young  man,”  adds  Wille,  “was  M.  Diderot,  who 
afterwards  attained  celebrity.” 

Through  Daulle,  who  ranks  as  one  of  the  leading 
masters,  Wille  earns  more  bread  and  butter;  but  he  has 
to  grit  his  teeth  when  his  employer  quietly  signs  the 
portraits  of  The  Pretender  and  his  brother  The  Duke  of 
York,  and  a  dozen  others,  although  he  has  engraved 
only  the  face,  and  Wille  has  done  all  the  rest. 

But  in  due  course  of  time  the  engraving  of  the  Due 
de  Belle  Isle  is  finished,  and  the  plate  is  taken  to  Ri gaud’s 
palatial  atelier.  The  painter  is  so  pleased  that  he  forth¬ 
with  dispatches  the  engraver  to  the  duke  with  it.  The 
powerful  marshal  is  no  less  delighted,  and  after  gra¬ 
ciously  bestowing  most  complimentary  remarks  on  the 
artist  s  youth  and  ability,  he  sends  him  to  his  treasurer 
who  “will  be  charmed  to  see  him,  and  will  receive  him 
well.”  “Thereupon,”  Wille  adds,  “I  did  not  fail  to  go 
through  as  many  bows  and  pirouettes  as  would  have 
been  thought  both  fitting  and  necessary  by  my  instruc¬ 
tor  in  summersaults,  an  individual  who  considered  him¬ 
self  the  most  sublime  terpsichorean  of  this  lowly  world.” 

dhe  treasurer  is  surrounded  by  a  score  of  pressing 
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creditors,  but  when  Wille  appears,  these  are  brushed 
aside,  and  a  gift  of  six  hundred  livres  is  ceremoniously 
presented  to  the  young  artist.  To  this  is  added  the  sum 
of  three  hundred  livres  in  payment  of  one  hundred 
proofs  of  the  portrait  which  Wille,  who  goes  off  with  his 
bag  of  money  under  his  arm,  delivers  with  all  possible 
despatch. 

At  this,  the  turning-point  of  his  career,  in  the  year 
1743,  and  without  a  word  concerning  the  joyous  ca¬ 
rousal  with  which  he  must  have  celebrated  his  initial 
success,  Wille’s  Memoirs  break  off.  Between  this  day 
and  that  on  which  his  Journal  begins  there  is  a  gap  of 
sixteen  years. 


Ill 

What  did  the  artist  accomplish  in  that  time? 

The  catalogue  of  Wille’s  work  made  in  1847  by  Le¬ 
blanc  informs  us  that  out  of  a  total  of  172  plates,  com¬ 
prising  the  engraver’s  life-work,  no  less  than  sixty-eight 
bear  the  date  of  the  years  between  1743  and  1759.  They 
consist  of  a  suite  of  twelve  pictures  of  Lanzknechts  after 
C.  Parrocel,  fifty  portraits,  his  best  ones  among  them, 
and  six  plates  representing  genre  subjects.  As  often 
happens  in  documents  of  this  kind,  nothing  is  said  con¬ 
cerning  the  most  active  part  of  the  writer’s  life.  It 
would  have  been  interesting  to  hear  from  Wille  why, 
after  having  engraved  portraits  exclusively  for  twenty 
years,  he  abandoned  such  serious  work  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  pretty  pictures  representing  family  scenes,  pea- 
ant  women,  and  boys  blowing  soap-bubbles.  It  was 
probably  true  that  his  eyes  were  failing  and  that  his  be¬ 
ing  myope  made  him  unable  to  work  from  large  can- 
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vasses,  and  besides,  he  may  have  been  intelligent  enough 
to  realize  that  he  was  not  a  born  portrait-engraver,  that 
his  particular  knowledge  of  physiognomy,  and  technical 
ability  to  model  a  face,  did  not  permit  him  to  engrave 
heads  without  much  difficulty  and  expense  of  time. 
Still,  we  suspect  that  the  greater  remuneration  resulting 
from  it  had  much  to  do  with  his  change  of  program.  In 
his  Journal  there  is  too  frequent  mention  of  money,  too 
careful  a  record  of  the  commercial  value  of  objects 
bought  and  sold,  not  to  convince  us  that  our  genial  Hes¬ 
sian  collected  the  coin  current  at  the  time  as  enthusias¬ 
tically  as  he  did  old  medals. 

Wille’s  claim  to  fame  lies  solely  in  the  great  brilliancy 
of  his  burin  work.  His  sternest  critic  must  fain  admit 
that  in  the  virtuosity  of  his  copper  cutting  he  has  few 
equals.  His  line  is  unusually  clear  and  spirited,  and 
with  it  he  is  constantly  achieving  tours  de  force  in  the 
expression  of  texture.  The  surfaces  of  velvet  and  satin, 
the  intricate  detail  of  rich  lace,  the  carving  of  furniture, 
and  the  most  elaborate  backgrounds  have  no  terrors  for 
him;  he  expresses  them  all  with  such  realism  and  appar¬ 
ent  ease  that  we  cannot  cease  to  wonder  at  his  maestria. 
Unfortunately  his  heads  have  not  the  lifelikeness  of  the 
rest  of  the  picture;  they  count  but  little  in  the  general 
effect.  They  are  cold  and  summarily  treated,  and  point 
conclusively  to  his  unreliability  as  an  artist.  He  was 
mainly  preoccupied  with  technique,  and  succumbed  too 
easily  to  the  temptation  set  by  the  love  of  display,  the 
exaggerated  magnificence  of  the  costumes,  and  the  the¬ 
atrical  composition  in  which  the  painters  seemed  to 
revel  at  that  time. 

Nevertheless  several  of  his  portraits  are  quite  effec¬ 
tive.  They  were  very  popular,  for  among  his  models 
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Wille.  Elizabeth  de  Gouy,  Wife  of  Hyacinthe  Rigaud 

Engraved  in  1743,  from  the  painting  by  Hyacinthe  Rigaud 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  17%  X13%  inches 
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were  some  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  time.  The  Due 
de  Belle  Isle  was  the  descendant  of  the  unfortunate 
Nicolas  Fouquet,  and,  at  the  time  his  portrait  was  made, 
was  in  great  favor  at  court,  thanks  to  the  protection  of 
Mme.  de  Mailly,  the  first  favorite  of  the  king.  Wille’s 
plate  reveals  a  typical  Rigaud  composition,  with  the 
alert  and  graceful  figure  of  the  soldier  in  full  armor  posed 
against  clouds  of  smoke  and  fighting  armies.  The  por¬ 
trait  of  Elizabeth  de  Gouy,  which  the  artist  produced  the 
same  year,  shows  the  wife  of  Rigaud  looking  through  a 
frame  of  stonework  relieved  by  a  velvet  curtain.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  women’s  portraits  of  the  century.  Two 
years  later  appeared  that  of  the  Marechal  de  Saxe  after 
Rigaud.  We  can  easily  imagine  that  it  must  have  made 
a  stir,  particularly  as  it  was  in  that  year  (1745)  that  this 
spoiled  child  of  Mars  won  his  most  brilliant  victory,  the 
battle  of  Fontenoy.  Well  does  he  look  the  man  who 
could  bend  a  silver  dollar  with  two  fingers,  and  the  hero 
whom  so  many  women,  the  unfortunate  Adrienne  Le- 
couvreur  among  them,  loved  to  distraction.  Then  came 
a  finely  executed  portrait  of  the  Marechal  de  Lcewendaal, 
who  won  great  fame  by  leading  to  victory  in  turn  the 
armies  of  Austria,  Poland,  and  Russia,  and  afterward 
taking  for  France  the  city  of  Bergen-op-Zoom  which  all 
Europe  considered  impregnable. 

But  it  was  in  the  portrait  of  the  Comte  de  Saint- 
Florentin,  who  afterward  became  Due  de  la  Vrilliere, 
that  Wille  revealed  the  full  extent  —  and  limitation  — 
of  his  powers.  It  was  an  unusually  decorative  plate  which 
shows  the  chancellor  of  the  queen  sitting  before  an  elab¬ 
orately  carved  table,  and  dressed  in  a  costume  of  velvet 
and  silk  well-nigh  completely  covered  with  gold  em¬ 
broidery.  This  is  all  engraved  with  such  brilliance  that 
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Wille.  Maurice  de  Saxe,  Marechal  de  France 

Engraved  in  1745,  from  the  painting  by  Hyacinthe  Rigaud 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  17%6  X  12me  inches 
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the  weakly  modeled  face  appears  decidedly  unimport¬ 
ant.  In  his  portrait  of  the  miniature  painter,  Jean  Bap¬ 
tiste  Masse ,  Wille  secured  a  less  effective  play  of  con¬ 
trasting  tones,  but  much  greater  evenness  and  breadth 
in  the  treatment  of  the  head  than  in  all  his  other  por¬ 
traits.  Beside  these  there  are  three  plates  representing 
Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  and  a  portrait  of  Jean  de 
Boullogne ,  who  was  Controleur-General  des  Finances. 
This  leads  us  to  his  last  achievement  in  this  line,  the  por¬ 
trait  which  he  made  for  his  admission  to  the  Academy 
in  1761.  It  represents  Abel  Frangois  Poisson  de  Vandi- 
eres,  Marquis  de  Marigiiy,  Directeur-General  des  bati- 
ments  clu  Roi.  He  was  none  other  than  the  brother  of 
that  attractive  young  woman  called  Mile.  Poisson,  who 
one  day  found  herself  juggling  with  the  king,  the  trea¬ 
sury,  and  the  government  of  France  in  the  role  of  the 
Marquise  de  Pompadour.  Marigny  attempted  to  be  to 
Louis  XV  what  Lebrun  had  been  to  the  Grand  Monarque; 
but  times  had  changed  and  all  his  master  could  do  was 
to  say,  “  Apres  moi  le  deluge/’  and  begin  to  pull  down 
Versailles. 

By  1753,  Wille  was  already  tiring  of  portrait-work. 
The  suite  of  Reitres  et  Lansquenets  which  he  produced  in 
that  year  proved  an  agreeable  diversion.  He  shortly 
after  engraved  a  rather  successful  Death  of  Cleopatra. 
In  1755  he  found  his  mark  when  he  engraved  La  Devi- 
deuse  after  Gerard  Dow,  and  produced  a  pretty  picture, 
the  miniature  finish  of  which  did  not  fail  to  please  the 
public  taste.  Wille  saw  what  was  wanted,  and  he  hence¬ 
forth  devoted  himself  to  the  translation  of  a  mass  of 
genre  paintings  after  Metzu,  Mieris,  Gerard  Dow,  and 
also  several  contemporary  painters,  including  his  son 
Pierre-Alexandre  Wille.  They  became  great  favorites 
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Wille.  Abel  Francois  Poisson  de  Vandleres,  Marquis  de  Marigny 
Directeur-g4n6ral  des  B&timents.  Brother  of  Mme.  de  Pompadour 

Engraved  in  1761,  from  the  painting  by  Jean  Louis  Tocqu6 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  16%  X1213A6  inches 
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Wille.  Louis  Phelypeaux,  Comte  de  Saint-Florentin 
Ministre  de  la  Maison  du  Roi 

Engraved  in  1751,  from  the  painting  by  Jean  Louis  Tocqu6 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  16%X12%  inches 
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all  over  Europe  and  secured  for  their  author  interna¬ 
tional  fame,  as  well  as  a  most  respectable  bank  account. 
They  belong  to  one  family,  both  in  point  of  subject  and 
execution,  those  plates  which  we  nowadays  look  at  with 
a  smile:  the  Menagere  hollandaise ;  the  Liseuse,  of  which 
three  hundred  proofs  were  sold  in  one  day;  the  Bonne 
Femme  de  Normandie,  and  its  pendant,  Soeur  de  la  bonne 
femme ;  the  Petit  Physicien,  blowing  soap-bubbles;  the 
Musiciens  Ambulans,  the  Observateur  distrait,  the  Concert 
de  famille,  and  many  others.  They  show  astonishing 
brilliance  of  burin  work,  but  none  so  much  as  the  Instruc¬ 
tion  Paternelle  after  Terborch,  the  plate  which  has  be¬ 
come  famous  for  the  virtuosity  with  which  the  artist 
engraved  a  white  satin  gown.  It  brought  Wille  a  fair 
income,  although  its  publishing  price  was  only  twelve 
francs.  The  others  were  sold  at  six  livres  apiece,  and 
his  smaller  plates  at  three.  But  Wille’s  work  became 
more  and  more  an  example  of  accurate  and  rigid  mech¬ 
anism  until  he  reached  his  low-water  mark  in  his  last 
plate,  the  Marechal  des  Logis,  which  he  produced  as 
an  old  man  in  1790,  just  as  the  revolt  of  the  people  was 
turning  into  a  Revolution. 

IV 

The  Journal  begins  in  May,  1759. 

One  sees  at  a  glance  that  Wille  is  already  an  import¬ 
ant  personage  in  the  world  of  art.  With  every  page  we 
have  fresh  proofs  of  his  activity  not  only  as  an  artist 
and  a  collector,  but  also  as  a  buyer  for  numerous  collec¬ 
tors  throughout  the  Continent.  He  is  an  authority  on 
things  beautiful,  particularly  prints,  paintings,  draw¬ 
ings,  and  medals.  He  seldom  misses  an  auction  sale,  and 
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there  he  makes  important  purchases  for  merchants  and 
bankers  in  Germany  and  Denmark,  ambassadors  and 
attaches  of  different  courts,  and  he  is  often  given  carte 
blanche  by  serene  highnesses. 

Of  works  of  art  he  seems  to  make  a  regular  traffic,  and 
the  memoranda  of  orders  filled,  drafts  cashed,  and  pres¬ 
ents  exchanged  become  almost  monotonous.  Coupled 
with  this  is  the  mention  of  every  letter  he  either  writes 
or  receives,  with  the  gist  of  its  contents,  and  the  descrip¬ 
tion  cf  every  package  which  has  been  sent  to  him.  He  is 
in  correspondence  with  painters,  engravers,  and  dealers 
all  over  Europe,  and  they  either  send  him  their  work  to 
sell  or  they  faithfully  execute  his  orders.  For  the  sale  of 
his  own  work  he  has  agents  in  different  capitals,  and  he 
is  constantly  shipping  them  rolls'  of  his  engravings  in 
choice  impressions.  Furthermore  he  collects  for  himself, 
indulging  his  taste  for  medals  and  genre  paintings  of  the 
Dutch  school,  and  above  all  he  receives  callers. 

Altogether  Wille  is  a  very  busy  man;  we  do  not  have 
to  read  far  to  be  convinced  of  this.  On  the  very  first 
page  he  writes:  “I  have  been  asked  to  engrave  for  the 
second  time  the  portrait  of  the  Due  de  Belle  Isle,  but  I 
have  recommended  for  that  work,  MM.  Daulle,  Gail- 
lard,  and  Tardieu”;  and  on  the  second:  “The  painter 
Roslin  has  asked  me  to  engrave  two  of  his  portraits,  but 
I  was  obliged  to  refuse,  being  too  busy.”  At  a  later  date 
he  refuses  to  engrave  a  Dutch  celebrity,  and  also  the 
Queen  of  England!  Why  should  he  undertake  such  diffi¬ 
cult  and  slow  work  when  he  can  make  money  so  much 
more  easily?  Only  once  is  he  tempted;  it  is  when  he  is 
offered  the  portrait  of  H.S.H.  Mme.  Anastasie,  Land¬ 
gravine  of  Hesse-Homburg,  that  friend  of  the  Empress 
Elizabeth  who  accompanied  her  on  the  night  of  her  at- 
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Wille.  Jean  Baptiste  Masse 

Engraved  in  1755,  from  the  painting  by  Jean  Louis  Tocqu4 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  17X13  inches 
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tack  on  the  Emperor  Ivan.  But,  in  the  words  of  Cochin, 
“  Monsieur  Wille,  who  on  account  of  his  eyesight  .  .  . 
did  not  care  to  undertake  important  orders  unless  they 
brought  him  a  fortune,  at  first  asked  an  exorbitant 
price,  30,000  livres,  but  this  sum  he  afterwards  reduced 
to  16,000.”  Daulle  got  the  order.  Only  one  more  por¬ 
trait  will  he  make,  that  of  the  Marquis  de  Marigny 
among  whose  magnificent  titles  was  that  of  Director  of 
the  Academy.  And  this  is  finished  and  presented  to  the 
brother  of  la  Pompadour  on  the  15th  of  June,  1761. 
Nine  days  later  Wille  is,  on  the  strength  of  that  achieve¬ 
ment,  unanimously  elected  an  academician. 

The  Journal  tells  us  much  about  his  work.  We  learn, 
for  instance,  that  it  took  him  two  and  a  half  years  to  en¬ 
grave  his  Hagar  presented  to  Abraham.  The  Concert  de 
famille  took  two  years  and  four  months,  but  Wille  ex¬ 
plains  that  his  copperplate  had  been  imperfectly  rolled 
and  had  given  him  much  trouble.  His  work  fetched  a 
much  higher  price  abroad  than  it  did  in  Paris :  the  Devi- 
deuse  and  the  Tricoteuse,  which  cost  three  livres  in  Paris, 
fetched  fifteen  livres  in  Vienna,  the  Petit  Physicien  had 
jumped  from  two  livres  to  thirteen,  and  Count  Kaunitz 
had  been  known  to  pay  seven  louis  d’or  for  a  portrait  of 
Saint-Florentin.  The  Instruction  Paternelle  is  dedicated 
to  Maria  Theresa,  and  Wille  carefully  describes  the  way 
in  which  that  plate  was  presented.  “  I  have  set,”  he  says, 
“an  extra  fine  proof  in  an  ornamental  frame  decorated 
with  several  kinds  of  gilding,  and  this  under  glass;  this  is 
for  the  Empress.  A  second  frame,  but  less  rich  in  design, 
containing  the  same  engraving  is  destined  for  His  High¬ 
ness  (Count  Kaunitz).  A  portfolio  of  green  and  gold 
leather  contains  twenty-four  proofs,  for  the  Empress, 
six  for  the  Prince,  and  a  few  more  for  other  persons.” 
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Wille.  L’Instruction  Paternelle 

Engraved  in  1765',  from  the  painting  by  Gerard  Terborch 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  14%X12y10  inches 
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Three  months  later  the  secretary  of  the  Austrian  Em¬ 
bassy  presents  the  artist  with  a  package  sealed  with  the 
Kaunitz  arms.  “It  contains  a  ring  set  in  superb  dia¬ 
monds,  and  a  letter  full  of  most  flattering  praise  for  the 
engraver,  explaining  that  the  ring  is  a  mark  of  the  Em¬ 
press’s  esteem,  etc.,  etc.”  From  the  King  of  Denmark 
he  receives  a  magnificent  gold  watch. 

Many  and  varied  are  the  presents  which  this  popular 
artist  receives  from  his  friends.  M.  de  Livry  sends  him 
regularly  rare  wines  and  venison  pies  from  the  kitchens 
at  Versailles;  admirers  in  Germany  send  him  preserves, 
smoked  beef,  and  other  delicacies,  and  in  1775  he  has  to 
thank  a  Mr.  Huber  of  Leipzig  for  a  book  which  bears  the 
title  “Die  Leiden  des  jungen  Werthers,”  by  a  Mr. 
Goethe  from  Frankfort,  “auteur  original  qui  fait  beau- 
coup  de  bruit.”  All  these  gifts  are  noted  down  as  care¬ 
fully  as  the  names  and  titles  of  the  people  who  knock  on 
his  door  at  35  Quai  des  Augustins.  These  are  legion, 
for  it  is  quite  the  fashion  to  call  on  Wille  during  a  visit 
to  Paris.  The  Due  des  Deux-Ponts  not  only  visits  him, 
but  also  joins  one  of  his  sketching  parties,  while  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  such  noble  families  of  Russia  and  Poland 
as  the  Galitzins,  the  Poniatowskis,  the  Harrachs,  and 
also  the  Princes  of  Monaco  and  Saxe-Weimar,  and 
Count  Reuss  XLIII  vie  with  the  unfortunate  Struensee, 
the  painter  Vigee-Lebrun,  the  composer  Gluck,  such  en¬ 
gravers  as  Robert  Strange,  Woollett,  Ryland,  and 
Smith,  and  a  host  of  art-lovers  from  all  over  the 
Continent,  to  do  homage  to  the  greatest  buriniste  in 
Europe. 

Many  visit  him  out  of  sheer  curiosity,  like  that  phy¬ 
sician  from  Niirnberg  who  comes  to  see  him  “simple- 
ment  pour  pouvoir  dire  qu’il  m’a  vu.”  Honors  without 
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Wille.  Le  Concert  de  famille 

Engraved  in  1769,  from  the  painting  by  Godfried  Schalcken 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  l&fo  X13i5/i8  inches 
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precedent  are  heaped  on  him;  he  is  made  a  member  of 
the  Academies  of  Vienna,  Dresden,  Berlin,  Rouen,  and 
Augsburg,  and  he  is  enabled  to  sign  his  plates  “Wille, 
graveur  du  Roi,  de  leurs  Majestes  Imperiales  et  Roy- 
ales,  et  de  sa  Majeste  le  Roi  de  Danemark” ! 

But  these  honors  do  not  turn  his  head,  nor  do  they 
inspire  him  to  enlarge  his  horizon.  He  makes  no  re¬ 
turn  to  the  portrait,  but  continues  to  interpret  finely 
painted  Dutch  pictures,  and  to  teach  his  numerous  pu¬ 
pils  how  to  handle  the  burin  with  virtuosity.  Nothing 
delights  him  more  than  to  take  them  out  in  the  country 
to  sketch  the  ruins  of  Port-Royal,  the  old  mills,  and  pic¬ 
turesque  landscape  around  Meudon,  Mantes,  and  Long- 
jumeau.  As  a  rule  they  are  Wille,  Jr.,  Weirotter,  Freu- 
deberg,  Preisler,  Klauber,  and  Bervic,  and  they  draw  all 
day  long  with  unflagging  enthusiasm.  These  excursions 
are  delightfully  described  in  the  Journal,  particularly  the 
one  to  Morcerf  where  they  found  peasants  who  had  never 
seen  Parisians,  and  where  they  were  obliged  to  rest  their 
heads  at  night  on  pillows  filled  with  sand  and  broken 
egg-shells. 

Wille’s  house  is  known  as  a  well-regulated  hostelry 
and  a  cheerful  school  of  art,  and  there  is  no  more  joyful 
company  in  Paris  than  the  fraternity  of  distinguished 
German  visitors  and  boarding-pupils  which  nightly 
gathers  around  his  festive  board  while  the  air  is  redolent 
with  the  odor  of  sauerkraut.  The  genial  engraver  sits 
between  his  beloved  wife  and  his  son  Pierre-Alexandre, 
a  young  enthusiast,  who,  schooled  by  Greuze,  an  intim¬ 
ate  friend  of  the  household,  becomes  proficient  as  a 
painter  and  eventually  furnishes  his  father  with  several 
subjects  for  his  engraving. 

The  artist’s  picture  gallery  grows  at  such  a  rate  that 
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Wille.  Les  Musiciens  Ambulans 

Engraved  in  1764,  from  the  painting  by  Christian  Wilhelm  Ernst  Dietricy 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  lG1^  X12%  inches 
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when  he  decides  to  sell  it,  in  1784,  the  canvases  alone 
number  more  than  a  hundred.  He  has  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  real  collector  and  cannot  keep  away  from  the  auc¬ 
tion  room.  “  I  have  given  over  5000  livres  for  two  small 
paintings,”  he  remarks,  “but  I  would  not  sell  them  for 
double  that  sum”;  and  we  can  judge  of  his  pecuniary  re¬ 
sources  by  the  prices  he  pays  for  Van  Ostades,  Rubens, 
and  Rembrandts.  Of  a  Metzu,  he  makes  this  character¬ 
istic  remark:  “Je  compte  graver  ga;  il  le  merite,  il  m’a 
coute  cher.”  Fine  prints,  of  course,  he  does  not  disdain, 
and  he  is  delighted  when  he  secures  a  splendid  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  Crowning  with  Thorns ,  by  Bolswert  after  Van 
Dyck,  at  the  Mariette  sale,  and  an  equally  fine  proof  of 
The  Four  Burgomasters  of  Amsterdam ,  by  Suyderhoef. 

On  his  way  home,  however,  his  conscience  is  apt  to 
prick  him,  and  then  he  presents  his  wife  with  a  gold  snuff¬ 
box  which  costs  476  livres,  or  a  magnificent  diamond 
brooch.  He  leads  an  easy  life,  this  bon-vivant  artist- 
collector,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  he  never 
engraves  more  than  seven  plates  in  one  year.  In  fact, 
for  five  years  he  makes  exactly  three,  for  eight  years  two, 
and  for  eighteen  years  toward  the  end  of  his  life  his  an¬ 
nual  production  does  not  exceed  one.  But  then  he  keeps 
a  Journal! 


V 

When  the  Revolution  breaks  out,  Wille  is  seventy-five 
years  old  and  lives  alone.  Four  years  before  his  wife  has 
died,  causing  him  such  sorrow  that  for  eleven  months  he 
makes  no  entry  in  his  Journal;  his  son  has  gotten  mar¬ 
ried.  Here  the  record  of  his  life  takes  on  a  new  color. 
It  is  true  that  the  mention  of  letters  and  callers  received, 
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Wille.  Le  Jeune  Joueur  d’Instrument 

Engraved  in  1762,  from  the  painting  by  Godfried  Schalken 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  8%  X8yie  inches 
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Wille.  La  petite  Ecoliere 

Engraved  in  1771,  from  the  painting  by  Johann  Eleazar  Sehenau 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  7 1  Vie  X6%o  inches 
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WlLLE.  L’OBSERVATEUR  DISTRAIT 

Engraved  in  1766,  from  the  painting  by  Frans  van  Mieris 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  9  X7%  inches 
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of  medicines  taken  for  the  grippe,  a  sore  throat,  and  a 
little  bruise  on  the  leg  continues  as  regularly  in  1789  as  it 
did  thirty  years  previously,  but  on  the  14th  of  July  of 
that  year,  there  is  the  first  peal  of  thunder  which  an¬ 
nounces  a  new  regime,  and  Wille  suddenly  turns  histo¬ 
rian.  His  record  of  that  day  begins:  “Ce  jour  fut  le  plus 
terrible  que  j’aie  jamais  vu!”;  and  then  follows  a  stir¬ 
ring  account  of  the  storming  of  the  Bastille.  The  quiet 
and  happy  days  are  over,  and  the  graver  and  paint¬ 
brushes  are  laid  aside  as  Wille,  Jr.,  hastens  to  don  the 
uniform  of  a  captain  in  the  National  Guard,  and  his  fa¬ 
ther,  the  engraver  to  several  kings,  becomes  a  member  of 
the  Cordeliers  Club. 

For  five  years  he  attends  all  the  meetings  of  that  body 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Academie,  in  which  there  are  also 
signs  of  revolution.  The  rest  of  the  time  he  spends  en¬ 
graving  his  last  plate,  and  running  around  the  streets 
of  the  metropolis,  eager  for  interesting  sights.  He  stands 
in  the  rain  for  hours  watching  innumerable  half-clad 
men  and  women  armed  with  pitchforks  and  scythes  as 
they  march  on  Versailles,  and  spends  another  day  wit¬ 
nessing  the  procession  of  “four  hundred  thousand”  peo¬ 
ple  who  return,  singing  and  shouting,  from  the  review 
at  the  Champ  de  Mars.  Every  day  he  goes  to  inspect 
the  demolition  of  the  Bastille,  or  to  see  Lafayette  ride 
by  at  the  head  of  the  National  Cuard.  At  the  taking  of 
the  Tuileries,  he  is  an  excited  spectator,  and  on  another 
day  he  finds  a  crowd  at  the  entrance  of  the  Pont  Neuf 
and  discovers  that  his  neighbor  Marat  has  been  assassin¬ 
ated.  He  is  awakened  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  all 
the  bells  of  Paris,  and  learns  that  the  royal  family  has 
fled. 

But  all  the  confusion  and  excitement  of  those  dark 
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Wille.  Le  Petit  Physicien 

Engraved  in  1761,  from  the  painting  by  Caspar  Netscher 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  7%  X6%  inches 
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days,  all  the  extraordinary  street  scenes  of  which  he  is  a 
daily  witness,  seem  to  him  not  more  than  an  interesting 
theatrical  performance  on  a  large  scale.  Often  does  he 
say,  “Je  rentrai  chez  moi  plein  de  reflexions,”  without 
telling  us  what  his  thoughts  were.  When  the  king  is  exe¬ 
cuted,  Wille  records  the  fact  in  three  words,  and  there 
is  no  mention  of  the  death  of  the  queen.  His  favorite 
sight  is  that  of  his  son,  the  painter  of  the  Soins  Maternels 
and  other  tender  scenes,  mounting  guard  at  the  Tuiler- 
ies.  He  admires  his  patriotic  zeal,  his  martial  air,  and  a 
showy  uniform  “qui  fait  tres  bien.”  In  1790  his  last 
plate,  the  Marechal  des  logis,  after  a  painting  by  his  son, 
makes  its  appearance.  It  represents  a  subject  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  times,  the  “heroic”  act  of  a  sergeant  freeing 
a  helpless  young  girl  from  the  brutality  of  two  high¬ 
waymen,  and  attains  considerable  success  in  spite  of  its 
pronounced  lack  of  artistic  merit  and  its  dedication  to 
the  King  of  Prussia.  These  are  the  last  days  of  popular 
respect  for  royalty. 

Finally  the  Revolution  reaches  Wille  himself  —  and 
ruins  him.  All  the  contents  of  his  workshop  and  gallery, 
all  his  copperplates  and  drawings,  his  paintings  and  his 
beloved  medals  he  never  sees  again.  He  is  furthermore 
ordered  to  give  up  all  his  diplomas.  The  Journal  breaks 
off  as  he  is  making  a  list  of  them;  evidently  he  does  not 
have  the  heart  to  describe  the  little  bonfire  which  is 
made  of  them  in  front  of  the  house  in  which  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  so  many  grandees  of  the  old  regime. 

All  that  he  can  save  are  the  plates  for  a  suite  of  thirty- 
six  landscapes  with  figures  which  he  has  made  during 
the  sketching  trips  of  thirty  years.  These  he  publishes 
with  a  frontispiece,  and  sells  for  thirty  francs  a  set.  He 
is  at  this  time  eighty-seven  years  old,  deaf  and  half 
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Wille.  La  Menagere  Hollandaise 

Engraved  in  1757,  from  the  painting  by  Gerard  Dow 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  7 vaAq  Xdyie  inches 
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Wille.  La  Bonne  Femme  de  Normandie 

Engraved  in  1770,  from  a  painting  by  his  son,  Pierre  Alexandre  Wille 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  8X7Vf6  inches 
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blind.  The  frontispiece  represents  two  blind  men  led  by 
dogs,  moving  toward  each  other  to  beg  for  alms.  One 
represents  Wille,  the  other,  an  old  friend  who  was  also 
ruined  by  the  Revolution.  The  signature  has  nothing 
in  common  with  the  pompous  ones  of  his  famous  por¬ 
traits  :  it  simply  reads :  “  Done  at  different  times  and  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  year  VIII  of  the  Republic,  by  J.  G.  Wille, 
of  various  academies,  counsellor  of  the  ci-devant  acad¬ 
emy  of  Paris,  actually  dean  of  the  engravers  of  Europe 
Seven  years  later,  in  1808,  he  died,  in  odor  of  optim¬ 
ism.  He  had  been  born  when  the  Grand  Monarque  was 
still  living,  and  all  through  the  reigns  of  Louis  XV  and 
Louis  XVI,  throughout  the  Revolution,  the  Directoire, 
and  the  palmy  days  of  the  Napoleonic  era,  he  had  con¬ 
scientiously  striven  to  engrave  with  perfection,  and,  to 
use  his  own  words,  “to  be  a  philosopher  and  to  perform 
as  faithfully  as  possible  the  duties  of  a  French  patriot”! 
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Smith.  The  Training  Ship,  N.  Y. 

Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Arthur  H.  Hahlo  &  Co. 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  3y2  XOi'/io  inches 


J.  ANDRE  SMITH 

BY  J.  NILSEN  LAURVIK 

Author  of  “  Anders  Zorn:  Painter-etcher.” 


ARELY  has  a  newcomer  of  so  much  promise 
and  actual  accomplishment  as  J.  Andre 
Smith  made  his  debut  more  quietly.  Fifty 
odd  prints,  which  is  the  sum  total  of  his 
achievement  to  date,  present  quite  completely  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  his  art,  from  its  tentative  beginnings  in  1909, 
when  he  had  mastered  some  of  the  first  principles  of 
etching  after  a  year  of  studious  experimenting,  to  the 
present  time. 

These  early  plates  testify  to  his  careful  study  of  draw¬ 
ing  and  of  biting,  very  clearly  exemplified  in  the  small 
oblong  plate  called  The  Training  Ship,  N.Y.,  done  in 
May  of  1910,  in  which  a  simple  and  rather  obvious  sub¬ 
ject  has  been  studied  with  the  care  and  directness  of  an 
early  Dutchman  and  the  values  have  been  attained  by 
means  no  less  simple  and  direct:  three  bitings  of  varying 
intensity  serve  to  differentiate  the  three  planes  into 
which  the  little  picture  naturally  divides  itself.  This 
plate,  though  tentative  in  many  ways,  may  be  taken  as 
sure  evidence  of  his  natural  gifts  as  an  etcher.  It  reveals 
an  eye  for  the  pictorial  possibilities  inherent  in  common¬ 
place  things  and  has  that  intimate  charm  which  one  ex¬ 
pects  from  etching  more  than  from  any  other  medium. 

It  is  of  just  such  generally  unregarded  subject-matter 
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that  the  great  masters  of  etching  have  made  their 
immortal  masterpieces,  for  in  etching  it  is  perhaps  more 
the  manner  of  it  than  the  matter  of  it  that  counts  in  the 
final  result.  This  is  admirably  exemplified  in  one  of  his 
later  plates,  the  dry-point  of  Hempstead  Plains,  done  in 
1913,  in  which  the  wide  expanse  of  sky  and  slightly  un¬ 
dulating  plain  has  been  invested  with  pictorial  interest 
solely  by  means  of  his  skillful  treatment  of  the  subject. 
The  low-lying  “hangars,”  beyond  which  soars  a  mono¬ 
plane,  a  mere  speck  in  the  vast  infinitude  of  the  sky,  the 
three  wind-blown  trees,  the  slight  rise  of  the  foreground 
with  its  two  figures  giving  scale  to  the  scene,  have  all 
been  employed  with  a  fine  sense  of  their  pictorial  value 
that  is  no  less  effective  because  it  has  been  kept  dis¬ 
creetly  unobtrusive. 

This  plate  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  his  good 
taste,  of  that  artistic  reticence  which  disdains  to  aston¬ 
ish  the  casual  eye  with  pyrotechnics.  How  easy  it  would 
have  been  to  force  the  values,  to  throw  the  foreground 
into  dramatic  shadows,  to  convert  the  sky  into  a  theater 
of  threatening  clouds  in  which  the  tumultuous  stroke  of 
the  artist  would  vie  with  the  tumult  of  nature,  and  at 
which  every  passer-by  would  stop  and  stare.  We  have 
instead  a  scene  of  persuasive  serenity,  executed  with  the 
greatest  economy  of  means.  In  its  lightness  of  touch, 
in  its  dependence  upon  the  paper  to  do  its  part,  it  fore¬ 
shadows  the  Venetian  set  done  a  little  later  in  the  same 
year.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  certain  plates  that  follow,  he 
approaches  the  highest  ideals  of  etching. 

This  synthetic  power  of  suggesting  more  than  he  tells 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  happy-go-lucky  effects 
of  the  sketcher  who  omits  long  before  he  has  learned  how 
to  put  in.  Mr.  Smith  has  been  through  the  mill,  as  his 
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Smith.  Hempstead  Plains 

Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Arthur  H.  Hahlo  &  Co. 
Size  of  the  original  dry-point,  5y2  XS  inches 


tightly  drawn,  closely  studied  plates  of  several  years  ago 
convincingly  attest.  While  some  of  these  early  efforts,  if 
taken  alone,  might  be  regarded  as  love’s  labor  lost,  when 
considered  as  the  ’prentice  work  of  one  who  is  in  a  fair 
way  to  rank  with  the  best  of  modern  etchers,  they  be¬ 
come  significant  stones  in  his  edifice  of  art,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  in  tune  have  their  particular  value  in  the  port¬ 
folio  of  the  discerning  collector.  They  furnish  the  best 
possible  proofs  of  the  integrity  of  this  artist  who  has 
shirked  no  difficulties  in  his  endeavor  to  master  the 
intricacies  of  his  art. 

In  these  early  etchings  you  see  him  studying  his  sub¬ 
ject  with  the  most  literal  adherence  to  the  facts  of  the 
scene  presented:  one  thing  was  as  important  as  the 
other,  and  nothing  was  too  mean  or  trivial  to  be  char¬ 
acterized  with  the  same  loving  care  expended  upon  the 
most  important  and  interesting  part  of  his  composition. 
While  these  plates  are  dry  and  matter-of-fact  and  con¬ 
tribute  little  or  nothing  to  his  reputation  as  an  etcher, 
the  arduous  labor  expended  upon  them  has  stood  him 
in  good  stead  in  his  later  work,  in  which  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tainty  and  firmness  of  stroke  that  is  undoubtedly  the  re¬ 
sult  of  his  persistent,  patient  study  of  form  as  well  as  of 
the  resources  of  his  art.  Since  then  he  has  become  not 
only  a  very  excellent  draughtsman,  but  has  made  not¬ 
able  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the  possibilities  of 
etching.  Being  self-taught  it  is  natural  that  he  should 
have  been  swayed  by  various  influences.  He  has  been 
as  close  a  student  of  masterpieces  as  of  nature,  but  it  is 
always  the  effect  of  the  latter  that  predominates  in  his 
work.  Nowhere  do  you  find  him  dominated  by  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  one  man,  and  though  in  his  landscape  etch¬ 
ings  there  is  a  marked  resemblance  to  Seymour  Haden, 
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Smith.  The  Wood  Road 

Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Arthur  H.  Hahlo  &  Co. 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  5i^16  X8i^a  inches 


this  is  perhaps  clue  as  much  to  the  very  English  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  walks  and  woods  and  ponds  sheltered  in  our 
New  England  hills  as  to  any  conscious  adaptation  of 
Haden’s  manner  of  interpreting  nature. 

No  doubt  he  has  learned  a  certain  breadth  and  free¬ 
dom  of  treatment  from  the  English  master  of  landscape 
etching  that  has  lent  itself  admirably  to  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  our  New  England  landscapes.  The  Wood  Road, 
sun-flecked  and  shadow- webbed,  meandering  through 
leafy  arbors  that  invite  one’s  feet  and  thoughts  to  stray 
from  beaten  paths;  The  Bridge  at  Ouleout,  that  spans  the 
lazy  little  river  flowing  through  the  Connecticut  hills; 
the  placid  surface  of  the  Branford  River  mirroring  sky 
and  distant  woods;  the  little  intimate  nook  of  Cornwall 
Bridge  where  the  road  turns  into  the  village,  —  these 
and  others  no  less  interesting  reveal  his  marked  ability 
as  a  landscape  etcher  who  is  alive  to  the  beauties  of  his 
own  country.  These  Connecticut  plates,  covering  a 
period  of  three  years,  show  an  increasing  mastery  of  the 
resources  of  etching,  chiefly  discernible  in  a  greater  sim¬ 
plicity  of  treatment,  a  finer  coherence  in  the  composi¬ 
tion,  which  is  felt  more  and  more  as  a  unit  in  which  the 
details  have  been  subordinated  to  the  general  impres¬ 
sion. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  his  line  has  become  more  vi¬ 
brantly  alive,  more  instantly  responsive  to  his  mood, 
and,  therefore,  more  expressive.  It  has  attained  a  cer¬ 
tain  definitive  quality  that  marks  the  true  etcher:  the 
man  to  whom  the  needle  is  the  natural  medium  of  ex¬ 
pression.  These  prints,  executed  two  or  three  years  after 
he  first  took  up  the  art  of  etching,  furnish  another  proof 
of  the  fact  that  the  real  etcher  is  to  the  manner  born,  and 
that  no  amount  of  laborious  toil  alone  will  ever  succeed 
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Smith. 


Campo  Formosa 


Repioduced  by  permission  of  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Arthur  H.  Hahlo  &  Co. 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  7yio  X”i %6  inches 
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in  bringing  forth  a  single  plate  that  can  stand  the  acid 
test  of  comparison  with  established  masterpieces. 

Who  could  possibly  have  predicted  the  light,  sugges¬ 
tive  impressionism  of  the  Italian  series  executed  last 
year  from  the  matter-of-fact  and  rather  monotonously 
treated  W est  Shore ,  Hudson  River,  done  in  1909?  His 
line  has  a  vivacity,  a  lithesomeness  of  touch  that  is  the 
very  thing  with  which  to  convey  an  impression  of  the 
sunlit  courts  and  the  joyous  abandon  of  that  care-free 
country,  and  his  work  has  achieved  a  personal  flavor  and 
distinction  which  sets  it  apart  from  most  of  the  work 
being  done  to-day. 

If  occasionally  a  print  suggests  Whistler,  it  is  only  to 
increase  your  respect  for  his  own  individual  gifts  as  an 
etcher.  He  has  studied  Whistler  with  profit,  so  much  so 
that  most  of  these  Italian  prints  show  the  intelligent 
application  of  much  of  Whistler’s  method  without  the 
slightest  indication  of  an  attempt  to  be  Whistlerian. 
In  these  later  prints,  as  in  the  earlier  efforts,  you  feel 
something  of  the  same  desire  to  get  down  to  the  truth  of 
things,  only  now  it  is  the  truth  of  impression  rather  than 
of  fact  that  he  is  seeking.  And  in  these  recent  Italian 
plates  one  feels  the  spirit  of  architecture  as  well  as  its 
substance  rendered  by  one  who  really  knows  and  under¬ 
stands  architecture,  to  whom  it  is  a  thing  of  beauty  as 
well  as  utility.  For,  however  elusively  delicate  his  line, 
it  never  fails  to  fully  establish  the  weight  and  mass  of 
the  architectural  monuments  whose  beauty  has  com¬ 
pelled  his  admiration  and  inspired  his  needle. 

They  are  not  mere  impressionistic  souffles  dashed  off 
by  the  score  on  an  idle  morning.  Whether  it  be  a  corner 
of  A  Venetian  Court,  glowing  in  the  noonday  sun,  or  the 
stately  Salute,  with  its  terrace  of  steps  leading  down  to 
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Smith.  San  Geremia 

Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Arthur  H.  Hahlo  &  Co. 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  10X83/16  inches 
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the  broad  canal,  each  is  studied  with  a  knowing  eye  for 
its  essential  truths  of  structural  line  and  mass  no  less 
than  for  its  most  characteristic  aspects.  His  impression¬ 
ism  rests  on  a  solid  basis  of  knowledge  acquired  through 
years  of  rigid  training  as  an  architect;  hence  one  is  al¬ 
ways  conscious  of  a  substructure  of  form,  however  slight 
may  be  the  means  employed:  An  Arab  Cafe  in  Algiers, 
with  its  turbaned  figures  lounging  under  a  sunlit  canopy, 
is  no  less  adequate  in  its  rendering  of  the  essential  truths 
than  the  more  elaborately  treated  Campo  Maria  Nova, 
in  which  every  door  and  latticed  window  has  been  ren¬ 
dered  with  a  loving  attention  to  all  its  beauty  of  intri¬ 
cate,  lace-like  detail  that  makes  of  the  whole  a  lightly 
woven  pattern,  a  filigree-like  web  of  aspiring  lines. 

Whether  it  be  a  mere  casual  reminiscence  of  some 
coign  of  beauty,  glimpsed  in  passing,  as  it  were,  or  a 
more  completely  realized  portrait  of  a  place,  lovingly 
lingered  over,  there  is  the  same  admirable  brevity  in  the 
telling,  which  is  the  soul  of  etching  no  less  than  of  wit. 
But  this,  as  in  all  matters  of  general  application,  has  its 
exception  which  proves  the  rule.  I  refer  to  the  somewhat 
austere  and  very  precisely  treated  Campo  Fosca ,  in 
which  the  design  is  marred  by  an  over-accentuation  of 
darks  that  gives  an  impression  of  chiseled  severity  some¬ 
what  akin  to  the  work  of  D.  Y.  Cameron.  It  serves  its 
purpose,  however,  in  that  it  clearly  shows  the  masculine 
hand,  though  gloved  and  nonchalantly  airy,  still  guides 
the  needle  across  the  copper.  The  next  moment  it  flits 
like  the  butterfly,  —  not  Whistler’s,  by  the  by,  — 
and  like  the  butterfly  it  extracts  the  essence  of  the  scene. 

If  any  doubt  exists  of  his  ability  to  stand  on  his  own 
feet,  one  has  only  to  examine  the  beautiful  print  of  The 
Riva,  a  subject  immortalized  by  Whistler,  to  see  how 
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Smith.  Campo  Fosca 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  9%6  X73/io  inches 
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completely  he  has  made  the  scene  his  own.  In  its  simple 
beauty  of  massed  architectural  lines,  for  which  the  arch¬ 
ing  bridge  selves  as  a  sort  of  pediment,  it  vies  in  interest 
with  many  a  more  pretentious  print.  It  at  once  reveals 
the  derivations,  as  well  as  the  differences  of  his  art  as 
judged  by  the  work  of  his  predecessors.  He  has  not  been 
afraid,  as  have  so  many  blind  followers  of  Whistler,  to 
carry  out  the  composition  from  side  to  side  of  his  plate. 
He  has  not  developed  the  fetish  of  the  bare  plate  left 
bare  for  its  own  sake;  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  a  most 
discerning  eye  for  the  beauty  of  empty  spaces  which, 
however,  have  never  the  appearance  of  emptiness;  they 
always  suggest  light  or  atmosphere  and  serve  to  enhance 
the  color  and  delicacy  of  the  design. 

Thus  the  sunlit  expanse  of  The  Molo,  its  pavement 
suggested  by  a  few  adroitly  placed  lines,  evokes  the  im¬ 
pression  of  blazing  light  that  obliterates  the  shadows 
and  gives  the  figures  the  appearance  of  moving  filaments 
of  color  floating  in  a  golden  haze;  and  is  Venice  as  surely 
as  anything  done  by  Turner  or  Whistler.  It  has  all  the 
fairy-like  aspect  of  the  Pearl  of  the  Adriatic  without  los¬ 
ing  aught  of  its  every-day  actuality.  This  constitutes 
the  thief  charm  of  his  work  done  up  to  the  present  time 
and  this  would  seem  to  be  the  direction  in  which  it  will 
develop  in  the  future. 

Not  the  least  interesting  side  of  his  art  to  me  is  the 
consummate  manner  in  which  these  proofs  have  been 
pulled.  A  delicate  golden  film  of  ink  has  been  retained 
on  the  plate  without  any  loss  of  precision  or  purity  in  the 
line,  which  remains  the  dominant  factor  in  the  final  re¬ 
sult.  There  is  no  muddling,  no  “happy  accidents/’  no 
fuzzy-wuzzy,  woolly  lines  in  which  the  ink  has  been 
dragged  hither  and  thither  in  an  attempt  to  conceal 
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Size  of  the  original  etching,  8 y2  X7ir>io  inches 
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Smith.  Towers  and  Domes 

Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Arthur  H.  Hahlo  &  Co. 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  615/18  X8%  inches 
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Smith.  The  Molo 

Size  of  the  original  etching,  X8%  inches 


faults  of  drawing  or  biting.  In  everything  from  his  hand 
there  is  an  engaging  frankness,  a  clearly  discernible  real- 
zation  that  whatever  may  be  the  subject,  it  is  to  be  rend¬ 
ered  in  line  with  as  little  reliance  as  possible  on  the 
various  expedients  frequently  employed  to  enhance  the 
tonality  of  an  etching  at  the  expense  of  its  purity  of  line. 
These  plates  are  one  and  all  frankly  etchings  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  and  he  is  to  be  commended  for  his  un¬ 
swerving  fidelity  to  the  highest  ideals  of  his  art  when 
cheap  and  quick  successes  are  to  be  won  so  easily. 


For  those  to  whom  such  matters  are  of  interest  I  ap¬ 
pend  the  following  biographical  data:  — 

J.  Andre  Smith  was  born  in  Hong-Kong,  China,  in 
1880.  From  1887  to  1890  he  lived  in  Germany,  and  from 
thence  on  to  1893  he  resided  in  Boston,  which  he  left  for 
New  York,  where  he  has  since  lived  when  he  is  not  trav¬ 
eling  in  Europe.  In  1898  he  entered  Cornell  University, 
and  in  1902  he  graduated  from  the  College  of  Architec¬ 
ture.  He  spent  the  winter  of  1902-03  in  an  architect’s 
office  in  New  York,  returning  later  in  1903  to  Cornell  as 
Resident  Fellow  in  Architecture.  He  received  the  1904- 
06  Traveling  Fellowship  from  Cornell,  and  in  1908  he 
definitely  applied  himself  to  the  art  of  etching. 
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SOME  FRENCH  ETCHERS  AND 
SONNETEERS 

By  WILLIAM  ASPENTWALL  BRADLEY 

Author  of  “  Meryon  and  Baudelaire,”  ”  Charles  Meryon,  Poet,”  ”  Maxime 

Lalanne,”  etc. 


RITING  in  1862  of  that  revival  of  etching 
which  his  own  appreciation  of  Meryon  and 
other  contemporary  etchers  did  so  much  to 
promote,  Charles  Baudelaire  expressed  his 
belief  that  this  art  would  never  become  really  popular, 
although  he  admitted  that  he  might  be  a  bad  prophet 
and  hoped  that  he  would  prove  so.  Time,  however,  has 
fully  justified  his  vaticination,  and  to-day  it  is  more 
clearly  understood  than  ever  before,  that  the  personal, 
and  therefore  aristocratic,  element,  which  the  French 
poet  and  connoisseur  correctly  felt  to  be  of  the  very 
essence  of  etching,  must  of  necessity  limit  its  appeal 
and  forever  keep  it  the  favored  medium  of  the  few 
rather  than  of  the  many.  Yet,  at  the  precise  moment, 
any  one  less  perspicacious  than  he  might  well  have  been 
pardoned  for  a  far  more  optimistic  outlook.  Never,  in  all 
its  history  had  etching  appeared  more  likely  to  achieve 
popularity  than  when  Baudelaire  was  writing  his  little 
articles,  Peintres  et  Aqua-fortistes,  and  L’Eau-forte  est  a 
la  mode.  As  the  latter  title  indicates,  the  art  of  the 
needle  had  already  become  the  vogue  among  the  more 
cultured  classes  of  Parisian  society,  and  this  tended  to 
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increase  rather  than  to  diminish  during  the  remaining 
years  of  the  decade.  The  ranks  of  the  etchers  were 
rapidly  swelled  with  new  recruits  as  eminent  painters 
and  humble  illustrators  alike  experimented  with  the 
needle,  while  teachers  like  Lalanne  and  Gaucherel 
turned  out  clever  students  from  their  well-attended 
classes. 

But  the  public  demand  for  prints  kept  pace  with  the 
supply,  and  in  order  to  meet  it  more  directly,  Cadart, 
who  had  founded  the  French  Etching  Club  on  the  model 
of  the  Society  of  English  Etchers,  started  a  periodical  of 
his  own,  to  which  the  majority  of  the  leading  etchers 
of  the  time  contributed.  Even  his  catalogues  were  care¬ 
fully  arranged  little  works  of  art,  embellished  with 
miniature  masterpieces  by  Veyrassat  and  other  popular 
favorites.  Nor  was  this  all.  Etching  very  largely  took 
the  place  of  lithography  for  the  production  of  views  of 
contemporary  historical  events.  So  that,  just  as  Raffet 
drew  upon  the  stone  the  incidents  of  his  martial  epic, 
of  which  the  glory  of  the  French  arms  was  the  theme, 
Lalanne  bit  upon  the  copperplate  scenes  connected  with 
their  tragic  humiliation  and  defeat  in  the  Siege  of  Paris. 
It  even  competed  with  wood-engraving  as  an  illustra¬ 
tive  medium  for  books  and  magazines;  and  for  many 
years  —  or  until  the  photogravure  process  came  to  take 
its  place  for  intaglio  impressions  —  no  pretentious  de 
luxe  volume  was  complete  without  a  series  of  eaux- 
fortes  by  some  eminent  etcher  or  group  of  etchers. 

Of  such  works  the  most  interesting  to  students  of  the 
modern  revival  of  etching,  especially  if  they  are  also 
somewhat  familiar  with  the  literary  history  of  the  period 
in  France,  is  perhaps  Sonnets  et  Eaux-fortes.1  Baudelaire 

1  Sonnets  et  Eaux-fortes,  mdccclxix.  Alphonse  Lemerre,  Editeur. 
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had  already  pointed  out  the  special  appeal  of  the 
medium  to  the  man  of  letters;  and  doubtless  this  sump¬ 
tuous  volume,  which  was  published  in  Paris  in  1869, 
and  which  aimed  to  bring  together  as  author  and  illus¬ 
trator  all  the  principal  poets  and  etchers  of  the  period 
—  not  French  alone,  but  Dutch  and  English  as  well — 
was  more  or  less  directly  inspired  by  his  dictum.  Forty- 
two  poets  and  etchers  cooperated  in  this  joint  enterprise 
which,  it  is  significant  to  note,  was  engineered,  not  by 
Cadart  or  any  other  publisher  identified  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  etching  under  the  Second  Empire,  but  with  one 
who  hitherto  had  limited  himself  exclusively  to  literary 
enterprises,  and  was  intimately  associated  with  the  rise 
of  the  “Parnassian”  school  of  French  poetry.  The 
house  of  Lemerre  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  important  in 
Paris.  But  its  beginnings,  which  reach  back  only  four  or 
five  years  before  the  publication  of  Sonnets  et  Eaux-fortes, 
were  modest  —  even  humble  —  enough.  M.  Edmond 
Lepelletier  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  these  in 
his  Paul  Verlaine ,  Sa  Vie,  Son  CEuvre,1  as  well  as  of  the 
group  of  poets  of  whom,  as  M.  Remy  cle  Gourmont 
points  out  in  a  recent  appreciation  of  their  belated 
survivor,  Leon  Dierx,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they 
most  owe  their  success  to  Lemerre,  or  he  owes  his  to 
them. 

The  leaders  of  the  Parnassian  movement  had  at  first 
assumed  the  style  of  Les  Impassibles;  and,  as  this  name 
indicates,  they  cultivated  an  attitude  of  stoic  self- 
restraint  with  which  was  blended  an  element  of  dandyism 

Paris.  350  copies,  and  plates  destroyed.  Dedicated  “  Aux  poetes  et  aux 
artistes  qui  ont  collabores  a  cette  oeuvre,  a  M.  Philippe  Burty  qui  en 
a  dirige  1’ illustration,  l’editeur  recon naissant,  A.  Lemerre.” 

1  Paul  Verlaine,  His  Life  —  His  Work.  Translated  into  English  by 
E.  M.  Lang.  New  York:  Dufheld  &  Co. 
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and  of  disdainful  indifference  towards  the  common  con¬ 
cerns  of  mankind.  They  repudiated  the  lachrymose  sen¬ 
timentality  of  Lamartine,  the  “unlyrical  brilliance”  of 
Alfred  de  Musset,  and  —  although  they  continued  to 
admire  the  poet  himself  —  the  political  preoccupations 
and  humanitarian  enthusiasms  of  Victor  Hugo.  Their 
new  note  which,  in  brief,  represented  simply  a  reaction 
against  the  excesses  of  romanticism,  was  —  in  theory, 
at  least  —  compounded  of  a  frigid  impersonality,  an 
ideal  adoration  of  beauty  as  it  appealed  primarily  to  the 
painter  and  to  the  sculptor,  and  an  entire  devotion  to 
the  practice  of  an  impeccable,  painstaking,  and  rather 
inhuman,  art.  Thus  they  found  their  naturally  ap¬ 
pointed  masters  in  Theophile  Gautier,  with  his  doctrine 
of  “  V art  pour  V art ,”  Alfred  de  Vigny,  with  the  lordly 
isolation  of  his  “ivory  tower”;  Theodore  de  Banville, 
with  his  virtuosity  and  scrupulous  exactitude  in  the 
use  of  the  metrical  instrument  he  did  so  much  to  develop 
and  refine;  and  Charles  Baudelaire,  with  his  strange 
intensity,  and  yet  almost  reticent  sobriety  and  restraint 
of  expression,  making  him  one  of  the  most  enigmatic  of 
poets  and  artists.  Closest  to  them  all,  however,  on  the 
personal,  as  on  the  artistic,  side  —  their  real  elder 
brother  in  the  spirit  —  stood  the  creole  poet,  Leconte 
de  Lisle,  who  seemed  to  soar  above  the  world  on  the 
wings  of  the  eagle  which  he  himself  has  described,  and 
to  embrace  the  entire  vision  of  earth  and  sky  in  his  epic 
gaze. 

Like  all  Parisian  movements,  this  one  was  organized 
in  a  cafe,  but  it  soon  found  a  salon  in  the  home  of  one  of 
its  leaders,  Louis-Xavier  Ricard,  at  No.  10,  Boulevard 
cles  Batignolles,  where  Madame  Ricard,  mother  of  the 
poet  and  journalist,  entertained  her  son’s  associates, 
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and  let  them  talk  as  long  and  as  loudly  as  they 
liked. 

“This  improvised  salon/’  writes  M.  Lepelletier,  “was 
a  simple  and  suburban  affair/’  but  “it  exercised  a  deci¬ 
sive  influence  upon  the  movement  of  ideas,  and  more 
especially  upon  the  formation  of  a  new  school  of  poetry 
among  the  literary  youth  of  1866-70.  It  was  here  that 
Parnassianism  had  its  cradle,”  and  it  was  here  that 
many  poets,  destined  to  become  famous,  made  their 
debut.  For  example,  it  “witnessed  the  first  introduction 
of  a  rough-headed  poet,  whose  appearance  had  the  effect 
of  a  dawn,  viz.,  the  brilliant  and  sparkling  Catulle 
Mendes:  refinement  in  ringlets.  He  was  credited  in 
those  days  with  the  vices  of  which  he  was  probably 
ignorant,  and  the  talent  of  which  he  already  showed 
signs  was  not  properly  appreciated.  Mendes,  in  his 
turn,  introduced  a  young  man,  pale  and  thin,  with 
brilliant,  deep-set  eyes,  and  inscrutable  expression, 
whom  he  presented  to  us  as  a  clerk  in  the  War  Office, 
desirous  of  reciting  some  verses  .  .  .  His  name  was 
Francois  Coppee.” 

“At  his  side  might  be  seen  a  youth  of  serene  aspect 
and  tranquil  mien,  with  a  small  nose,  somewhat  senten¬ 
tious  speech,  of  circumspect  regard,  and  prudent  hand¬ 
shake,  who  delivered  himself  of  a  sonnet,  which  had 
something  to  do  with  a  turbot,  placed  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate  before  Caesar  with  sauce  piquante .”  This  was 
Anatole  France,  whose  mind  seems  to  have  been 
obsessed  by  the  thought  of  Caesar  at  this  time,  since, 
as  we  shall  see,  the  sonnet  which  he  contributed  to 
Sonnets  et  Eaux-fortes  dealt  with  another  phase  of  the 
same  subject.  “Sully-Prudhomme,  the  oldest  of  us  all, 
graceful  and  gentle,  .  .  .  also  recited,  in  a  slow,  monoto- 
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nous  sing-song,  the  admirable  philosophical  sonnets 
which  later  on  were  collected  and  published  under  the 
title,  Les  Epreuves.  One  by  one  they  leant  against  the 
mantelpiece  to  enunciate  their  verses,  retiring  after¬ 
wards  to  a  corner  in  silence.” 

There  were  others  as  well,  among  them  the  mad 
genius,  Auguste  Villiers  de  ITsle-Adam,  and  the  West 
Indian,  Jose-Maria  de  Heredia,  “sonorous,  exuberant, 
amiable,  well-dressed,  displaying  a  gold  chain  on  his 
evening  waistcoat,  with  his  handsome  brown  beard,”  — 
in  short,  a  typical  creole  gentleman  of  the  planter  class 
—  who  “would  declaim  sounding  verses  and  reproduce 
the  cries  with  which  Artemis  filled  Ortygia  as  she  chased 
the  wild  leopards.  Les  Trophees,  with  its  note  of  triumph, 
published  twenty-five  years  later,  dates  from  this 
period.” 

But  although  these  young  poets  enjoyed  their  private 
recitals  before  a  sympathetic  audience,  they  were  ambi¬ 
tious  to  reach  a  larger  public,  and  what  they  wanted 
more  than  anything  else  was,  accordingly,  a  publisher. 

“Our  comrade,  Ernest  Boutier  (a  violinist),  knew  a 
bookseller  in  the  Passage  Choiseul,  whose  customers 
mostly  purchased  books  of  prayer  and  first  communion, 
which  he  displayed  at  No.  45,  the  corner  shop,  where  the 
Passage  opened  out  into  the  Place  Ventadour,  in  which 
the  Italian  theatre  then  stood.  This  bookseller  was 
young,  intelligent,  enterprising,  ambitious,  and  dreamed 
of  something  better  than  being  the  mere  successor  of  a 
certain  Percepied.  He  therefore  lent  an  ear  to  the  ten¬ 
tative  suggestions  of  Ernest  Boutier,  backed  up  by 
Verlaine,  Ricard,  and  myself;  and  finally  consented  to 
publish  certain  volumes  of  poetry,  which  it  was  under¬ 
stood  were  to  be  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  authors, 
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and  to  act  as  agent  for  a  literary  journal  we  were  con¬ 
templating.” 

The  first  volume  issued  was  Ciel,  Rue ,  et  Foyer ,  by 
Ricard,  and  this  was  followed  by  two  volumes,  Le 
Reliquaire  and  Poemes  Saturniens  by  Frangois  Coppee 
and  Paul  Verlaine  respectively —  “a  triple  commence¬ 
ment,  and  also  the  first  essay  of  the  excellent  Alphonse 
Lemerre,  who  was  before  long  to  conquer  fame  and  for¬ 
tune  by  publishing  poetry,  an  undertaking  at  all  times 
hazardous,  and  in  those  days  regarded  as  absolutely 
mad.” 

Then  in  the  same  year  was  launched  the  now  cele¬ 
brated  collection  of  contemporary  verse,  Parnasse 
Contemporain  —  so  called  at  the  suggestion  of  a  scholar 
who  was  engaged  in  editing  Ronsard  and  the  other 
poets  of  La  Pleiade  for  Lemerre  —  which  gave  its  name 
to  an  entire  period  of  French  poetry.  Edited  by  Ricard, 
it  appeared  monthly  in  parts  of  sixteen  pages  each,  from 
March  3  to  July  14,  1866.  The  first  part  contained 
poems  by  Gautier,  Banville,  and  Heredia.  The  second 
was  entirely  devoted  to  Leconte  de  Lisle.  The  third 
brought  together  Louis  Menard,  Frangois  Coppee,  and 
Auguste  Vacquerie.  Part  V  presented  some  new  Fleurs 
du  Mai  by  Baudelaire,  and  so  on  through  a  long  list 
which  includes  Leon  Dierx,  Sully-Prudhomme,  Paul 
V  erlaine,  Stephane  Mallarme,  and  others  too  numerous 
to  mention. 

Poets  old  and  young',  and  of  all  shades  of  poetic  tem¬ 
perament,  were  assembled  in  this  eclectic  publication 
which  attracted  such  general  attention  that,  three  years 
later,  Lemerre,  who  by  that  time  had  achieved  important 
success,  issued  a  second  series  with  the  editorial  assist¬ 
ance  of  Leconte  de  Lisle.  “Some  of  the  poets  who,  for 
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various  reasons,  and  notably  Sainte-Beuve  and  Auguste 
Barbier  .  .  .  were  not  included  among  the  authors  in 
the  first  volume,  were  invited  to  take  part  in  the  sec¬ 
ond,”  and  the  gates  of  Parnassus  swung  wide  to  include 
a  host  of  newcomers. 

This  second  volume  appeared  in  1869,  and  the  same 
year  Lemerre  issued  Sonnets  et  Eaux-fortes.  It  might 
well  have  been  entitled  Parnasse  Contemporain  Illustre ; 
for  nearly  all  the  poets  represented  in  it  had  already 
appeared  in  one  or  the  other,  or  both,  of  the  preceding 
volumes,  and  it  was  no  less  representative  of  the  new 
movement.  The  Parnassian  poets,  having  proclaimed 
an  impersonal  and  objective  attitude,  and  adopted  a 
descriptive  method  based  mainly  on  visual  impressions, 
recognized  a  special  affinity  between  their  art  and  that 
of  design.  What,  therefore,  could  be  more  appropriate 
and  suggestive  from  an  aesthetic  standpoint,  than  an  ac¬ 
tive  alliance  between  the  two,  in  which  each  should  sup¬ 
plement  the  other,  the  sharpness  of  the  etched  line  deep¬ 
ening  the  impressions  of  form  and  color  conveyed  more 
faintly  by  the  words,  and  these,  in  turn,  amplifying  the 
ideas  and  sentiments  that  the  artists  were  able  to  indi¬ 
cate  only  indirectly  and  symbolically  in  the  pictures? 
We  have  already  mentioned  Baudelaire’s  approxima¬ 
tion  of  etching  to  the  art  of  literary  expression.  There 
was  also  another  way  in  which  his  influence  was  felt. 
A  collector  himself,  this  friend  of  Meryon  set  the  fashion 
for  the  man  of  letters  to  be  an  amateur  des  estampes,  and 
the  patron  of  etchers,  and  there  was  more  than  one 
example  of  friendly  relations  between  the  practitioners 
in  the  two  arts,  as  in  the  case  of  Bracquemond  and 
the  Goncourts.  Several  poets  had  even  experimented 
with  the  needle  themselves.  Chief  among  these  was 
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Victor  Hugo,  who  produced  a  number  of  plates  of  no 
little  interest  and  distinction;  while,  among  the  minor 
poets,  Claudius  Popelin  was  both  a  painter  and  an 
etcher. 

Popelin  enjoys  the  unique  distinction  of  appearing  in 
his  dual  capacity  in  Sonnets  et  Eaux-fortes.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  distinction  to  which  he  is  scarcely  entitled  by 
any  skill  on  his  part.  A  competent,  but  not  in  any 
way  remarkable,  poet,  he  shows  himself  a  very  feeble 
draughtsman  in  the  inferior  figure  study  for  Heredia’s 
fine  sonnet,  Les  Conquerants,  while  he,  in  turn,  is  illus¬ 
trated,  in  his  Dernier  Amour  de  Charlemagne,  with  equal 
mediocrity,  by  an  obscure  painter  and  etcher  named 
Ehrmann.  Victor  Hugo,  on  the  other  hand,  appears 
only  as  an  etcher.  He  had  previously  pleaded  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  his  publisher  as  an  excuse  for  not  contribut¬ 
ing  to  either  of  the  volumes  of  the  Parnasse,  and  no 
doubt  the  same  plea  explains  his  non-appearance  here 
as  a  poet.  But  no  such  obstacle  existed  to  his  sending  in 
a  dessin  for  the  sonnet,  U Eclair,  of  his  young  friend  and 
admirer,  Paul  Meurice,  who  later  became  his  literary 
executor,  and  it  must  unquestionably  have  flattered  the 
colossal  vanity  of  the  poet  to  be  thus  publicly  accorded 
a  place  among  the  recognized  masters  of  the  needle. 
His  plate  is  in  his  usual  romantic  and  highly  imaginative 
manner,  and  has  his  signature  scrawled  prominently  in 
bold  letters  across  the  bottom. 

The  names  one  misses  most  in  looking  down  the  list 
of  poets  and  artists  represented  in  Sonnets  et  Eaux- 
fortes,  are  those  of  Charles  Meryon  and  Charles  Baude¬ 
laire.  Both  had  died,  insane,  before  the  book  was  even 
projected,  so  that  they  missed  this  opportunity  for  a 
collaboration  which,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  at  one  time 
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seriously  contemplated  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
publication  of  Meryon’s  Eaux-fortes  sur  Paris.  Meryon’s 
place  is  scarcely  filled  by  his  imitator,  Louis  Armand 
Queyroy,  who  published  views  of  Vendome  and  of  the 
streets  and  houses  of  old  Blois  in  a  physical  dress  that  at 
once  suggests  Meryon,  and  to  whom  Victor  Hugo  had 
written  (as  he  had  previously  written  to  Meryon  and  as 
he  habitually  wrote  to  all  artists  who  sent  him  their 
work,  with  the  same  facile  flattery  that  deprived  his 
recognition  of  all  critical  value):  “C’est  la  fidelite  photo- 
graphique  avec  la  liberte  du  grand  art.”  There  is  more  of 
photography  than  of  great  art  in  Queyroy’s  work,  but 
it  is  not  without  a  merit,  little  trace  of  which,  however, 
appears  in  his  illustration  for  Le  Sphinx ,  by  Henri 
Cazalis. 

Meryon  and  Baudelaire  are  absent,  but  there  is 
plentiful,  if  not  always  adequate,  representation  of 
other  major  poets  and  etchers  of  the  period,  though, 
unfortunately,  their  names  rarely  occur  in  conjunction. 
Thus,  among  the  poets  of  the  first  romantic  generation, 
there  is  Theophile  Gautier,  whose  Promenade  hors  des 
murs,  showing  Dr.  Faustus  and  his  famulus  Wagner 
sitting  moodily  apart  from  their  fellow-citizens  on  a 
festal  occasion,  is  illustrated  by  the  Belgian,  Baron 
Leys.  Leys  produced  many  similar  scenes  of  Flemish 
mediaeval  life,  which  were  popular  in  Paris  for  a  time, 
probably  for  the  same  reason  that  Victor  Hugo’s  Notre 
Dame  de  Paris  was  hailed  as  a  masterpiece  of  fiction. 
But  Beraldi’s  judgment  that,  aside  from  his  selection  of 
subjects,  where  the  French  artist  is  admitted  to  have 
the  advantage  (though  on  precisely  what  grounds,  other 
than  sentimental,  is  not  clearly  stated),  Leys  is  the  equal 
of  Millet,  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  criticism.  On  the 
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other  hand,  Sainte-Beuve’s  sonnet  on  Le  Pont  des  Arts, 
was  assigned  to  Maxime  Lalanne,  a  not  unworthy  allot¬ 
ment,  although  that  excellent  etcher’s  work  in  this 
instance  is  rather  hard  and  mechanical.  The  third  of 
these  older  poets,  Auguste  Barbier,  famous  for  his 
political  invectives,  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  to  the  lot 
of  un  nomme  Giacomotti,  who  contributed  a  caricature 
of  Botticelli’s  Nascita  di  Venere  to  accompany  a  sonnet 
celebrating  To  K aXov. 

Prominent  among  the  poets  of  the  second  romantic 
generation  is  Leconte  de  Lisle  who  drew  one  of  the  most 
workmanlike  of  the  younger  etchers,  Leopold  Flameng, 
but  his  subject,  Combat  Homerique,  presented  an  almost 
impossible  problem  for  an  etcher,  and  the  result  is  a 
weak  and  empty  outline  drawing  somewhat  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  Flaxman.  Theodore  de  Banville’s  Promenade 
Galante,  is  depicted  by  Edmond  Morin,  who  has  a  place 
in  the  history  of  French  illustration  in  the  19th  century 
as  heritor  of  the  ideals  of  elegance  and  refinement  from 
Eisen,  Cochin,  and  Marillier,  though  more  languid  and 
sentimental,  but  who  is  hardly  of  importance  as  an 
etcher.  The  same  is  true  of  Celestin  Nanteuil,  who  inter¬ 
prets  Louis  Bouilhet’s  Le  Sang  des  Geants,  in  a  hard, 
dry,  and  matter-of-fact  manner,  and  gives  little  evidence 
of  that  stormy  fugue  with  which  he  was  popularly  sup¬ 
posed  to  produce  his  famous  eaux-fortes  noires,  when  he 
was  the  romantic  illustrator  and  engraver  par  excellence, 
and  used,  so  the  legend  ran,  to  shout  to  his  assistants,  as 
his  fury  was  excited  by  the  fumes  of  the  acid,  to  bite  his 
plates  till  they  “cracked”  (crevaient). 

Nanteuil  was  a  youth  of  only  seventeen  when  he 
escaped  from  his  art  school  in  1830  to  join  the  band 
of  Les  Jeunes,  who  accompanied  their  demigod  Victor 
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Hugo  to  and  from  the  theatre,  and  formed  a  faithful 
phalanx  to  applaud  the  first  production  of  Hernani. 
“ Jeune  homme  moyen-age,”  he  was  called  playfully  by 
Gautier  in  those  days,  and  it  was  from  a  mixture  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance  that,  as  Beraldi  says, 
he  invented  that  illustrative  formula  which  he  applied 
with  such  contemporary  success  to  works  by  Victor 
Hugo,  Dumas,  Petrus  Borel,  and  Paul  de  Kock.  But 
his  was  a  shallow  though  showy  talent,  and  the  passing 
of  romanticism  left  him  stranded.  He  lived  to  regret 
the  wasted  time  and  facile  triumphs  of  his  youth,  which 
apparently  he  felt  had  frustrated  the  more  serious  artistic 
triumphs  fate  once  held  in  store  for  him  —  though 
doubtless  this  was  no  less  an  illusion  than  that  which 
led  him  after  the  romantic  will-o’-the-wisp.  At  all  events, 
Beraldi  tells  us  that  when,  about  this  time,  Philippe 
Burty,  friend  and  interpreter  of  Meryon,  visited  Nanteuil 
in  his  studio,  “  he  found  him  little  disposed  to  anecdote 
and  of  a  haughty  and  reserved  air”  —  the  air  of  a  man 
who  has  failed,  and  attributes  his  failure  to  the  fault 
of  others  and  an  adverse  fate. 

A  pupil  of  Nanteuil’s  was  Edmond  Hedouin  who,  like 
Morin,  was  noted  for  his  fashionable  elegance  and 
grace,  and  who  illustrated  Sully-Prudhomme’s  sonnet, 
Silence  et  Nuit  des  Bois ;  while  among  the  other  illustra¬ 
tors  may  be  mentioned  Emile  Boilvin,  also  a  painter, 
who  has  little  opportunity  to  display  his  affected  pretti¬ 
ness  in  Jean  Vireton’s  Rabelaisian  episode,  Ayres  la 
Harangue:  Felix  Regamey,  a  caricaturist,  who  visited 
and  worked  in  both  England  and  America,  and  who 
made,  as  far  as  Beraldi’s  records  show,  only  the  one 
etching  which  here  accompanies  the  unfortunate  Albert 
Glatigny’s  Le  Roman  Comigue;  Gustave  Jundt,  who 
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illustrated  many  children’s  books,  and  who  contributes 
a  rather  clever  costume  and  character  drawing  for 
Emmanuel  des  Essarts’  Les  Incroyables  —  dandies  of 
the  Directoire  period  —  and,  of  course,  Gustave  Dore, 
whose  study  of  a  lion  for  Leon  Cladel’s  sonnet  on  that 
beast,  reminds  us  of  van  Muyden,  though  it  is  not  so 
well  drawn,  being  quite  flat  and  without  bones  or  bulk 
in  the  body. 

It  was  apparently  Dore’s  first  experiment  with  the 
needle,  for  Beraldi  dates  the  real  awakening  of  his 
interest  in  etching  from  a  period  three  years  later,  or 
1872.  He  then  became  very  enthusiastic  and  produced 
some  fifty-four  plates  dealing  with  a  variety  of  subjects, 
and  including  several  life-sized  heads  of  Christ,  one  of 
which  he  is  said  to  have  executed  in  less  than  an  hour; 
for  he  worked  as  rapidly  with  the  needle  on  copper  as  he 
did  with  the  pencil  on  the  woodblock.  According  to 
Beraldi,  Dore  rarely  bit  his  own  plates;  but  sometimes 
he  did  so,  and  the  printer  Salmon  has  told  how  the  art¬ 
ist’s  valet,  who  took  a  personal  interest  in  his  master’s 
pursuits,  used  to  rush  into  the  printing  office  exclaim¬ 
ing:  “Here  is  another  plate  that  Monsieur  and  I  have 
just  finished!” 

Dore’s  productivity  in  what,  after  all,  remained  for 
him  an  alien  medium,  contrasts  with  Gerome’s  total 
output  of  four  etchings,  one  of  which  is  the  very  slight 
and  tentative  sketch  for  Anatole  France’s  Un  Senateur 
Romain.  Other  painters  who  produced  a  few  plates 
only,  were  Jules  Hereau,  paired  with  Laurent-Pichart 
(Reverie))  Auguste  Feyen-Perrin,  with  Armancle  Sil- 
vestre  (Nenuphars);  Emile  Levy,  with  Autran  (Le 
Masque) ;  Victor  Ranvier,  with  Emile  Deschamps 
(Dernier  Mirage). 
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The  poets  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraphs 
were  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  youngest,  neo-romantic,  or 
Parnassian,  generation.  To  them  should  be  added  cer¬ 
tain  others.  For  example,  there  is  Jean  Aicarcl,  to-day  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy,  and  better  known  as 
a  writer  of  humorous  picaresque  novels  dealing  with  the 
adventures  of  one  Maurin,  than  as  a  poet.  His  sonnet, 
La  Mer,  on  the  other  hand,  was  illustrated  by  one  of  the 
older  etchers,  Leon  Gaucherel,  who  instructed  so  many 
pupils  in  the  art  —  Flameng  was  one  of  them  —  that 
he  was  called  by  some  admirers  the  “father  of  etching” 
—  “let  us  say  uncle,  rather,”  remarked  one  dissenter. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Gaucherel  was  an  excellent  crafts¬ 
man  rather  than  an  artist  in  the  strict  sense,  and  did  his 
best  work  on  plates  that  exhibit  his  skill  as  an  architec¬ 
tural  draughtsman  and  decorative  designer.  The  speci¬ 
men  of  his  original  work  shown  here  is  weak  and  ama¬ 
teurish.  Nor  is  that  sound  reproductive  etcher,  Charles 
Courtry,  seen  to  the  best  advantage  in  his  plate  for 
Frangois  Coppee’s  Fils  de  Louis  XI.  Coppee  was  the 
first  of  the  new  poets  to  win  fame  and  to  attract  attention 
to  the  little  group  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  original 
or  “charter”  members.  To  this,  as  we  have  seen,  also 
belonged  Catulle  Mendes  and  Louis-Xavier  Ricard. 
Both  chose  feminine  subjects —  Theodora  and  Theroigne 
de  Mericourt  —  which  were  illustrated  by  Ingomar 
Frankel  and  Victor  Giraud,  respectively;  while  the  Eng¬ 
lish  artist,  Edward  Edwards,  who  was  so  highly  praised 
by  his  contemporaries,  including  Haden  and  Whistler, 
was  associated  with  the  poet  Edouard  Grenier  in  a 
maritime  subject,  the  wreck  of  La  Sulina;  L.-M.  Solon, 
an  industrial  artist  attached  to  the  French  governmental 
works  at  Sevres,  with  Leon  Valade  (La  Chute) ;  Tancrede 
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Abraham,  with  Arsene  Houssaye  (Le  Pays  Inconnu); 
and  Frangois-Louis  Frangais,  with  Victor  de  la  Prade 
(Au  Bord  du  Puits). 

Not  Gaucherel,  but  Jacque,  is  the  real  “ father  of 
French  etching.”  He  perhaps  it  is,  who,  for  this  reason, 
is  most  missed  in  the  present  collection  among  the 
artist  contributors.  Whistler,  Legros,  and  Appian  are, 
however,  also  important  absentees.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  here  are  Corot  and  Millet,  Haden  and  Daubigny, 
Manet  and  Jongkind,  Bracquemond  and  Jacquemart, 
Raj  on  and  Veyrassat,  and  several  other  excellent  artists 
or  skillful  craftsman,  though  they  are  by  no  means  all 
represented  by  their  best  work.  Thus  Corot’s  Paysage 
Normand  (for  a  poem  by  Andre  Lemoyne),  afterwards 
published  under  the  title  of  Dans  les  Dunes;  Souvenir  des 
Bois  da  la  Haye  is  thoroughly  charming  and  characteris¬ 
tic,  as  are  also  Millet’s  study  of  a  peasant  girl  with  a 
spindle  tending  goats,  for  a  poem  by  Albert  Merat,  and 
Jongkind’s  winter  scene,  with  skaters,  on  a  Dutch  canal, 
Batavia  —  the  more  interesting  of  two  studies  which  he 
made  of  this  subject  —  for  one  by  Robert  Luzarche. 
Bracquemond’s  L’Eclipse ,  to  the  words  of  the  elder 
romantic  poet,  Auguste  Vacquerie  is  a  rather  piquant 
conception  realized  with  considerable  feeling  for  design, 
while  Beraldi  calls  Ribot’s  Une  Grande  Douleur,  which 
shows  Josephin  Soulary ’s  ouvrier  mourning  over  a 
broken  pipe,  that  artist’s  best  work  on  copper. 

But  Haden’s  treatment  of  trees  and  of  light  and 
shade  on  the  forest  floor  in  La  Rookery  1  (Ernest  d’Her- 
villy),  is  in  that  extravagantly  blurred  and  blotted  style 
that  stirred  Ruskin’s  wrath,  and  suggests  Chinese 

1  In  both  Drake  and  Harrington’s  catalogues  of  Seymour  Haden’s 
work  this  plate  is  called  “  The  Herd.” 
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“bunginja,”  or  mandarin,  art.  Manet’s  Fleur  Exotique 
(Armand  Renaud)  is  too  obviously  an  imitation  —  and 
a  superficial  imitation  —  of  Goya.  Daubigny’s  Le 
Verger,  while  entirely  expressive  of  the  sentimental 
spirit  of  Gabriel  Marc’s  text,  is  hardly  on  a  level  with 
his  highest  achievements  in  painter-etching.  Jacque- 
mart’s  La  Pivoine,  for  a  sonnet  by  Judith  Gautier, 
daughter  of  Theophile,  and  the  only  woman  represented 
in  the  collection  —  is  an  insipid  japonaiserie  without 
such  delicacy  in  the  drawing  as  we  would  have  expected 
from  this  master  of  still  life.  Raj  on’s  Le  Pitre  (Paul 
Verlaine),  in  spite  of  its  technical  competence,  is  a 
triviality  of  the  illustrated  papers;  and  Veyrassat’s 
Supplice  de  Judas  dans  VEnfer  (Antoni  Deschamps),  is  a 
crude  attempt  to  treat  an  imaginative  subject  somewhat 
outside  the  proper  domain  of  etching. 

From  such  failures,  or  comparative  failures,  of  recog¬ 
nized  masters,  it  is  pleasant  to  pass  to  the  successes,  or 
at  least  the  intelligent  attempts,  of  lesser-known  men. 
G.  Howard,  for  example,  in  his  study  of  windswept  trees 
on  a  hillside,  for  Revolte,  by  Leon  Dierx  —  latest  and 
almost  the  last  of  the  prominent  Parnassians  to  pass 
away  —  shows  a  perception  of  the  painter-etcher’s  true 
linear  method  superior  to  that  of  some  of  his  better- 
known  contemporaries;  Jules  Michelin,  in  Souvenir  du 
Bas-Breau  (Andre  Theuriet),  if  less  poetical  and  imagi¬ 
native,  brings  to  the  realization  of  his  intentions  a  more 
complete  mastery  of  medium  and  method  (his  treatment 
of  trees  reminds  us  at  times  of  Storm  van’s  Gravesande 
in  certain  of  the  latter’s  woodland  studies) ;  and  Lansyer, 
in  La  Fontaine  (George  Lafenestre),  seems  to  have 
come  under  the  classical  influence  of  Nicholas  Berchem 
and  Claude  Lorrain. 
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Altogether  it  will  be  seen  that  Sonnets  et  Eaux-fortes 
has  historical  interest  rather  than  artistic  value  of  a 
high  order.  The  opportunity  offered,  it  might  seem,  by 
the  ingenious  plan  of  the  publication,  was  by  no  means 
improved  to  the  fullest  extent.  Not  that  the  artists  them¬ 
selves  were  entirely  responsible  for  the  failure  of  so  inter¬ 
esting  an  experiment.  Some  were,  indeed,  poor  etchers, 
without  sufficient  practice  in  the  art  or  knowledge  of 
its  principles,  while  others  were  not  so  much  artists  as 
skillful  craftsmen,  incapable  of  important  creative  effort. 
But  several  were  set  tasks  which,  if  not  impossible, 
were,  at  any  rate,  difficult  and  ill-adapted  to  the  display 
of  the  best  possibilities  of  the  medium.  But  the  ultimate 
reason  for  the  slight  and  disappointing  results  is  doubt¬ 
less  to  be  sought  in  the  obligation  imposed  upon  the 
artist  to  realize  the  idea  of  another  rather  than  his  own 
—  to  become  an  illustrator  —  and  this  in  the  most 
intensely  personal  and  spontaneous  of  mediums.  It  is 
therefore  not  remarkable  that,  after  all,  those  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  best  in  the  present  undertaking  were  not  always 
the  most  accomplished  etchers,  or  even  the  finest  artists, 
but  often  merely  those  who  had  a  special  talent  for  illus¬ 
tration,  and  were  men  of  clever  attainments  rather  than 
of  genius. 

But  if  the  artistic  level  of  Sonnets  et  Eaux-fortes  is  not 
high,  its  contents  are  at  least  varied  and  interesting,  and 
represent  a  wide  range  of  tastes  and  talents.  On  the 
whole,  moreover,  the  prints  are  quite  worthy  of  the 
poems  which  they  accompany,  and  the  majority  of  which 
are  anecdotal  or  descriptive  trifles.  There  are  few  really 
fine  sonnets  among  them,  and  there  is  no  particular 
reason  why  the  greater  number  should  have  been  cast 
in  sonnet,  rather  than  in  any  other,  form.  Some  of  the 
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younger  authors  were,  in  after  years,  to  achieve  a  fame 
as  conspicuous  as  that  then  enjoyed  by  their  elders  — 
but  not,  as  in  the  case  of  Verlaine,  for  example,  through 
the  sort  of  work  by  which  they  are  represented  in  Sonnets 
et  Eaux-fortes.  This,  as  we  have  said,  was  a  virtual 
continuation  of  Parnasse  C ontemporain,  the  publication 
primarily,  of  a  school.  But,  writes  M.  Remy  de  Gour- 
mont,  in  the  study  of  Dierx  alluded  to  above,  “of  all 
these  poets  of  Parnassus,  none  was  popular  or  even 
known  to  the  public  in  so  far  as  he  was  Parnassian,  that 
is  to  say,  impassible  and  impeccable.  The  reason  is, 
that  they  all  had,  in  these  years  —  this  is  true  even  of 
Coppee  and  Verlaine  —  an  attitude  of  painter-decora¬ 
tors.  They  described  life,  above  all  in  its  brilliant  and 
picturesque  parts,  and  disdained  to  participate  in  it 
otherwise  than  by  very  lofty  illusions.” 

It  is  this  sort  of  painter-decorating  —  if  not  painter¬ 
etching! —  that  dominates  Sonnets  et  Eaux-fortes. 
There  is  no  lack  of  skill,  cleverness,  and  witty  invention 
in  certain  of  the  sonnets,  but  there  is  little  of  that  senti¬ 
ment  which  is  the  soul  of  poetry,  and  we  print  the  three 
that  follow  mainly  because  of  the  secondary  interest 
which  attaches  to  them  through  their  association  with 
the  work  of  three  etchers,  Corot,  Millet,  and  Jongkind. 
Of  them  the  first,  by  Andre  Lemoyne,  for  Corot’s 
Paysage  Normand,  has,  perhaps,  the  truest  accent  of 
sincerity  and  charm :  — 

“J’aime  a  suivre  le  bord  des  petites  rivieres 
Qui  cheminent  sans  bruit  dans  les  bas-fonds  herbeux 
A  leur  fil  d’argent  clair  viennent  boire  les  bceufs 
Et  tournoyer  le  vol  des  jaunes  lavandieres. 

J’en  sais  qui  passent  loin  des  grands  fleuves  bourbeux, 
Diaphanes  miroirs  des  plantes  printanieres; 
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Et  les  reines-des-pres  s’y  penchent  les  premieres, 

En  ecoutant  jaser  cinq  ou  six  dots  verbeux. 

Ma  petite  riviere  a  la  mer  pour  voisine: 

Plus  d’un  martin-pecheur  vetu  d’aigue-marine 
Coupe,  sans  y  songer,  le  vol  du  goeland; 

Et  parfois,  ebloui  de  l’immensite  bleue, 

L’oiseau  depayse,  d’un  brusque  tour  de  queue, 

Vers  les  saules  remonte  et  va  tout  droit  filant.” 

The  title  of  Albert  Merat’s  sonnet  is  simply  Sur  une 
Composition  de  F.  Millet ,  which  might  lead  one  to  sup¬ 
pose  that,  reversing  what  appears  to  be  the  usual  order, 
the  poem  was  written  to  accompany  the  sonnet,  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  scene  described  does  not  at  all 
tally  with  what  the  artist  has  depicted.  Therefore  we 
assume  that  the  sonnet  was  inspired  by  another  picture 
by  Millet  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  substituted  a 
second  sketch  for  the  first :  — 

“C’est  la  terre  sans  fleurs  de  poupre  et  sans  decor, 

Le  champs  dur  qui  nourrit  les  bras  et  leur  resiste. 
Septembre  dans  le  ciel  a  mis  sa  paleur  triste, 

Et  le  soir  au  couchant  se  lit  en  un  trait  d’or. 

L’heure  qui  vient  n’a  pas  de  fantomes  encor, 

Mais  des  solennites  ou  le  contour  persiste. 

Le  tableau  se  deroule  ample,  sans  jeu  d’artiste: 

On  dirait  un  poeme  ancien  d’un  grand  essor. 

Deux  jeunes  filles  font  vivre  le  paysage; 

L’une  grave  et  debout,  l’autre  dont  le  visage 
Est  comme  un  fruit  d’ete  substantiel  et  clair. 

Leur  front  ne  pense  pas,  leurs  yeux  re  vent  a  peine; 

Mais,  subissant  le  rhythme  austere  de  la  plaine, 

Elies  suivent  un  vol  de  cigognes  dans  Pair.” 

Jongkind  certainly  exercised  an  extreme  latitude  in 
illustrating  the  following  sonnet  entitled  Batavia ,  by 
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Robert  Luzarche,  which  suggests  that  this  is  possibly 
one  reason  why  his  accomplished  sketch  is  one  of  the 
freest  and  most  satisfactory  in  the  book :  — 

“La  Hollande  me  plait;  j ’adore  en  ses  laideurs 
Autant  qu’en  ses  beautes,  sous  un  ciel  monotone, 

Ce  pays  terne  et  froid  comme  une  fin  d’automne, 

Raye  de  canaux  verts  aux  calmes  profondeurs. 

J’aime  ses  cabarets  encombres  de  fumeurs 
Et  d’enormes  barils  ventrus  ou  Ton  entonne 
Le  genievre;  ses  vieux  marins  que  rien  etonne, 

Et  ses  immenses  quais  remplis  d’ acres  odeurs. 

Parfois  meme,  en  hiver,  il  m’a  pris  fantasie 
D’aller  gouter  encor  l’etrange  poesie 
De  ses  marais  sans  fin,  de  son  pale  soleil 

Que  je  voyais  le  soir,  dans  les  horizons  vagues, 

S’eteindre  tristement  parmi  les  eaux  sans  vagues 
Qui  dorment  dans  les  pres  vastes  d’un  lourd  sommeil.” 
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Old  Boston  Landmarks 

A  Series  of  Reproductions  in  Color  and  in  Monotone  of  Early 
Nineteenth  Century  Pictures  of  Beacon  Hill  and  Other  Boston 
Landmarks,  Interesting  and  Decorative  for  Homes,  Public  and 
Private  Libraries,  Schools,  Architects’  Offices,  Artists’  Studios, 
and  Wherever  Else  Line  Art  Reproductions  Are  Appreciated. 


HAYMARKET  THEATRE  FROM  TREMONT  STREET 


Erom  a  water-color  by  Archibald  Robertson,  a  Scotch  artist, 
who  visited  this  country  about  1790.  He  was  Washington 
Allston’s  drawing  master.  The  picture  is  dated  1798.  It  once 
belonged  to  John  Howard  Payne,  author  of  “  Home,  Sweet 
Home.”  The  arch  on  the  right  is  the  West  street  gate  of  the 
Common.  Across  the  street  is  the  ancient  Haymarket,  occu¬ 
pying  the  space  now  between  Mason  and  Tremont  streets.  Be¬ 
hind  the  hayloads  is  Haymarket  Theatre,  opened  December 
26,  1796,  and,  because  it  failed  to  compete  with  the  Boston 
Theatre,  torn  down  in  1803.  Opposite  is  “Billy  Foster’s 
house,”  at  Tremont  and  Boylston  streets,  where  the  Hotel  Pel¬ 
ham  now  stands.  Behind  are  the  waters  of  the  Back  Bay. 

Sizes  10  x  12  and  16  x  20.  Prices  $2.50  to  $15.00. 

Illustrated  brochure  sent  on  request. 

CURTIS  &  CAMERON  Opp.  Public  Library  BOSTON 
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ETCHINGS 


SERIES  OF  SPECIAL  EXHIBITIONS  AND  A 
LARGE  PERMANENT  COLLECTION 

AT  THE  STUDIOS  OF 

MISS  MABEL  HARLOW 
MISS  BERTHA  M.  HOWLAND 

INTERIOR  DECORATORS 

3  PARK  STREET  HOURS  9-5 

BOSTON  SATURDAY  9-12 


^ENGRAVINGS  of  ANTI¬ 
QUARIAN  or  DECORATIVE 
INTEREST,  AUTOGRAPHS  © 
RARE  BOOKS.  SPECIALIZED 
CATALOGUES  MAILED  ON 
REQUEST.  Visitors  Welcome 
GOODSPEED’S  BOOKSHOP 
5A  Park  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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DRAWINGS 

BY 

BIRGER  SANDZEN 
ETCHINGS 

BY 

GEORGE  ELBERT  BURR 

IN  BLACK  AND  WHITE  AND  IN  COLOR 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  ON  REQUEST 

Also  a  fine  selection  of  old 
French  Fashion  Plates 

(The  trade  supplied ) 


CARL  J.  SMALLEY 
McPherson,  Kansas 
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Just  Published 

YEAR  BOOK 

OF 

AMERICAN  ETCHING 

1914 

WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION 
BY  FORBES  WATSON 


The  book  contains  one  hundred  reproductions  of  original 
etchings  forming  the  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Association 
of  American  Etchers.  The  volume  is  bound  in  heavy  boards 
and  has  an  introduction  by  Forbes  Watson,  Art  Editor  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post.  Size6XX9X*n*  Price  $2.00 //<?/. 

JOHN  LANE  COMPANY 

New  York 
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THE  ART  LOVER  DOES  NOT  EXIST 

who  cannot  find  not  merely  something  but  many  things  to  interest  and 
delight  him  in  every  issue  of 


The 

International 

Studio 

the  standard  art  magazine  in  the  English  language  and  the  most  beautiful 
magazine  published. 

Every  month  the  number  of  illustrations  in  full  color  and  half-tone 
far  exceeds  one  hundred,  and  the  range  of  subjects  thus  reproduced 
covers  almost  every  form  of  fine  and  decorative  art. 

Authoritative  articles  on  the  work  of  distinguished  and  rising  art¬ 
ists,  and  reports  of  all  important  exhibitions  keep  its  readers  in  constant 
touch  with  the  progress  of  art  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

jo  cents  a  copy.  $ 5.00  a  year 

JOHN  LANE  COMPANY 

120  WEST  32ND  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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THE  ANDERSON  GALLERIES 

Madison  Avenue  at  Fortieth  Street,  New  York 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  THE  PUBLIC  SALE  OF  MERITORI¬ 
OUS  ART  AND  LITERARY  COLLECTIONS,  FOR  THE  EXHIBITION 
AND  SALE  OF  WHICH  THE  NEW  GALLERIES  AFFORD  THE  BEST 
FACILITIES.  EXPERT  INFORMATION  ON  REQUEST 
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The  Burlington 
Magazine 

for  Connoisseurs 

Illustrated  and  Published  Monthly 


Price  One  Dollar,  Net 


Edited  by  LIONEL  OUST,  M.V.O.,  F.S.A., 
ROGER  E.  FRY,  and  MORE  ADEY. 


THE  BURLINGTON  MAGAZINE  is  recognized  as  authoritative 
on  questions  of  Art  and  Art  History  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present  day.  Its  contributors  are  the  highest  authorities  on  their  respec¬ 
tive  subjects.  Its  illustrations  are  finer  than  those  of  any  other  Art 
Magazine,  and  the  reviews  published  in  the  Magazine  form  a  complete 
guide  to  the  Literature  of  the  Fine  Arts. 


A  mong  the  subjects  dealt  with  are  : 


ARCHITECTURE 

ARMS  AND  ARMOUR 

Books,  Binding  and  Manuscripts 

BRONZES 

CARPETS 

CERAMICS  AND  GLASS 
EMBROIDERIES  AND  LACE 
ENAMELS 

ENGRAVINGS  and  DRAWING 
FURNITURE 
GOLDSMITH’S  WORK 
GREEK  ART 


IVORIES 
LEAD  WORK 
MEDALS  AND  SEALS 
MINIATURES 
MOSAICS 

PAINTERS  AND  PAINTING 
PLAYING  CARDS 
SCULPTURE 

SILVER,  PEWTER  AND  PLATE 
STAINED  GLASS 
TAPESTRIES 


A  classified  list  of  all  the  articles  published  up  to  date  can 
be  obtained  free  on  application  to  the  LONDON  OFFICE. 

Annual  Subscriptions  (including  Indices) 
Nine  Dollars,  Post  Free 


NEW  YORK 

JAMES  B.  TOWNSEND 
15-17  East  Fortieth  Street 

LONDON  PARIS 

17  Old  Burlington  St.,  W.  10  rue  de  Florence,  viiie 
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NEW  BOOKS  ABOUT  ART 


IN  PRESS 

THE  LATE  YEARS 
OF  MICHEL  ANGELO 

By  WILHELM  R.  VALENTINER 

Octavo.  Illustrated  in  photogravure,  300  copies  on  Dutch  handmade 
paper  at  $3.00  net.  Price  advanced  on  publication. 

Dr.  Valentiner  reviews  the  characteristics  of  Michel  Angelo’s  person¬ 
ality,  his  friendship  with  Vittona  Colonna,  and  its  effect  upon  him  and 
his  work.  He  points  out  how  the  great  sculptor’s  later  works  show  his 
dual  temperament ;  compares  these  works  with  earlier  productions  to 
illustrate  the  change  in  the  sculptor  and  his  power  of  expression  in 
plastic  form  ;  and  explains  how  the  Dome  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome  is  the 
fulfillment  of  ideas  whose  promise  was  embodied  in  Michel  Angelo’s 
earliest  work. 


RALPH  ALBERT  BLAKELOCK 

By  ELLIOTT  DAINGERFIELD 

Crow7i  octavo.  Illustrated  in  color  and  in  photogravure.  230  copies  on 
Dutch  handmade  paper  at  $8.00  net.  Price  advanced  on  publication. 

The  romantic  and  pathetic  story  of  this  great  American  artist  has 
been  beautifully  and  delicately  written  by  Mr.  Daingerfield,  with  a  fine¬ 
ness  of  perception  in  the  interpretation  of  Blakelock’s  art  and  a  happi¬ 
ness  of  characterization  in  his  description  of  the  man  that  will  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  both  the  student  and  lover  of  art. 


TEMPLE  TREASURES  OF  JAPAN 

By  GARRETT  CHATFIELD  PIER 

ibmo.  Illustrated  with  tipivard  of  223  photographic  reproductions 
in  halfto7ie.  $2.30  7iet.  Postpaid  $2. bo. 

This  attractive  work  gives  in  one  volume  the  histories  of  the  greatest 
Buddhist  edifices  in  Japan  and  descriptions  of  their  most  important 
treasures.  By  careful  arrangement  of  both  text  and  illustrations  it  is 
made  equally  valuable  for  the  student  at  home  and  the  traveller  abroad. 


FREDERIC  FAIRCHILD  SHERMAN 

1790  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Mitchell  Kennerley’s  April  Books 


Letters  from  a  Living  Dead  Man 

is,  as  its  title  would  indicate,  a  peculiar  book.  It  consists  wholly  of  letters 
written  down  automatically  by  Elsa  Barker — letters  from  a  man,  dead 
at  the  time,  but  known  to  her  in  life.  The  author  has  given  her  personal 
assurance,  unqualified  by  any  reservation  whatever,  that  the  experiences 
recorded  in  her  book  occurred  precisely  as  she  explains  in  the  preface. 
There  she  tells  how  her  “  hand  was  seized  as  if  from  the  outside  ”  and  she 
was  forced  to  take  down  these  letters  from  one  living  in  another  world. 

“  The  effect  of  these  letters  on  me  personally,”  she  says,  “  has  been  to 
remove  entirely  any  fear  of  death  which  I  may  ever  have  had,  to  strengthen 
my  belief  in  immortality,  to  make  the  life  beyond  the  grave  as  real  and 
vital  as  the  life  here  in  the  sunshine.”  Price  $1.25  net. 

Joseph  Pulitzer :  Reminiscences  of  a  Sec¬ 
retary  By  ALLEYNE  IRELAND 

Biography  is  almost  always  interesting,  but  this  book  is  far  more  fasci¬ 
nating  even  than  the  usual  sort  of  biography.  It  gives  a  brilliant  portrait  and 
character  study  of  Joseph  Pulitzer,  who  made  the  New  York  World — and 
who,  at  the  very  height  of  his  powers,  was  stricken  blind.  He  continued  to 
direct  personally  the  smallest  details  connected  with  the  running  of  the  pa¬ 
per,  though  in  all  the  remaining  twenty-four  years  of  his  life  he  was  in  the 
building  on  Park  Row  only  three  times.  Mr.  Ireland  was  one  of  Mr.  Pu¬ 
litzer’s  half  dozen  secretaries  during  the  last  eight  months  or  so  of  his  life 
—  saw  him  almost  every  day  and  was  with  him  on  the  yacht  “  Liberty  ” 
only  an  hour  or  two  before  he  died.  Illustrated.  Price  $1.25  net. 

Walt  Whitman  :  A  Critical  Study 

By  BASIL  DE  SELINCOURT 

Basil  de  Selincourt  is  a  well-known  English  critic,  author  of  books  on 
Giotto  and  William  Blake.  This  book  is  important  and  necessary  to  lovers 
of  Whitman  because  it  lays  especial  stress  on  those  aspects  of  the  poet’s 
work  which  either  court  misunderstanding  or  have  received  relatively  little 
attention  hitherto.  And  some  people  have  particularly  commended  the 
biographical  portion  of  the  study.  It  is  an  octavo  of  250  pages  with  a  pho¬ 
togravure  frontispiece,  Price  $ 2.50  net. 

With  Walt  Whitman  in  Camden.  Vol.  Ill 

By  HORACE  TRAUBEL 

This  large  octavo  of  almost  six  hundred  pages  continues  the  monumental 
Traubel  biography  of  the  great  American  poet.  It  covers  parts  of  the 
years  1888  and  1889.  It  is  generously  illustrated  with  portraits  and  fac¬ 
simile  reproductions  of  letters  and  manuscripts.  Volumes  1  and  II,  for¬ 
merly  issued  by  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  and  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  are  now 
published  by  Mitchell  Kennerley.  Price  $3.00  net. 

These  books  may  be  had  at  all  book-shops 

MITCHELL  KENNERLEY,  Publisher 

W  32  West  58th  Street  NEW  YORK 
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The  Mosher  Books 


SPRING  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

i 

Billy:  The  True  Story  of  a  Canary  Bird 

By  Maude  Thornhill  Porter 

g^o  copies ,  Fcap  8vo.  Rizzi  bds.  $1.00  net 

This  pathetic  little  story  was  first  issued  by  Mr.  Mosher  in  a  privately  printed 
edition  of  500  copies  and  was  practically  sold  out  before  January  1,  1913. 
The  late  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  in  a  letter  to  the  owner  of  the  copyright  said 
among  other  things  :  ‘  ‘  Certainly  no  more  beautiful  piece  of  English  has  been 
printed  of  late  years.”  And  again:  “May  I  ask  if  this  lady  did  not  leave 
other  literary  products  ?  The  one  you  print  is  so  unusual  in  style  and  quality 
and  imagination  that  after  I  read  it  I  felt  convinced  there  must  be  other 
matter  of  like  character.” 

II 

Eillyand  Hans:  My  Squirrel  Friends.  A  True  History 

By  W.  J.  Stillman 

g^O  copies ,  Fcap  S’vo.  Decorated  bds.  cents  net 

Reprinted  from  the  revised  London  edition  of  1907  by  kind  permission  of 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Stillman. 

III 

Books  and  the  Quiet  Life:  Being  Some  Pages  from 
The  Private  Papers  of  Henry  Ryecroft 

By  George  Gissing.  Chosen  by  W.  R.  B. 

gjo  copies ,  Fcap  8^0.  Decorated  bds.  cents  net 

To  the  lover  of  what  may  be  called  spiritual  autobiography,  perhaps  no  other 
book  in  recent  English  literature  appeals  with  so  potent  a  charm  as  “The 
Private  Papers  of  Henry  Ryecroft.”  It  is  the  highest  expression  of  Gissing’s 
genius  —  a  book  that  deserves  a  place  on  the  same  shelf  with  the  Journals  of 
De  Guerin  and  Amiel.  For  the  present  publication,  the  numerous  passages 
of  the  “  Papers”  relating  to  books  and  reading  have  been  brought  together 
and  given  an  external  setting  appropriate  to  their  exquisite  literary  flavor. 

All  books  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  net  price 


THOMAS  B.  MOSHER 

PORTLAND  MAINE 
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What  some  Leading  Authors,  Editors  and 
Publishers  say  about  THE  BOOKMAN 

KATE  DOUGLAS  WIGGIN  and  values  have  given  it  a  foremost 

says  :  place  in  literary  journalism.” 

“  W.hether  a  literary  woman  can  ELLERY  SEDGWICK,  Editor  of 

live  without  THE  BOOKMAN  or  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  says  : 

not  is  a  matter  of  opinion  — I  cannot.  <(  ^ 

1  One  must  thank  THE  BOOK- 

JAMES  LANE  ALLEN  says  :  MA^  {°r  jts  P^ant,  friendly  guid- 

“  mux?  dapfm  a  at  •  ,,  ’  ance  to  books  and  authors,  that  month 

THE  BOOKMAN  is  the  nearest  after  month  shows  no  sign  of  lessen- 

approach  to  the  ideal  journal  of  its  ing  interest  nor  indiscriminate  corn- 

class  that  lias  yet  been  made  in  this  ment.” 

country.  It  is  always  interesting  and 

it  is  always  valuable.”  HENRY  HOLT,  of  Henry  Holt 

&  Co.,  says  : 

*  M-  ALDEN,  Editor  of  Har-  “  I  know  no  periodical  in  the  United 

Per  s  Magazine,  says  :  States  that  does  more  to  foster  an  in- 

“1HE  BOOKMAN’S  qualities  terest  in  real  books.” 

THE  BOOKMAN  contains  more  information  about  writers  and  the  writ* 
ing  and  making  of  books  than  any  other  monthly  magazine. 

Send  $2.50  for  year's  subscription  ( add for  postage  to  Canada  or  Mexico,  36c ; 
to  other  foreign  countries  in  Postal  Union ,  72c) 

^ShSb,  DODD'  MEAD  &  COMPANY  ^YotkCUy'- 

“  This  beautifully  printed  book  is  notable  for 
its  fine  and  delicate  drawings.”  —  The  Outlook. 

An  Architect’s  Sketch  Book 

By  ROBERT  S.  PEABODY 

“  In  manner  of  writing  about  things  he  has  seen  in  his  travels,  Mr.  Peabody 
is  as  delightful  and  unpretentious  as  are  the  pencil  drawings  that  illustrate  his 
book.  .  .  .  Although  all  the  chapters  are  readable,  one  finishes  that  relating 
to  French  and  English  churches  with  a  feeling  of  regret  because  it  is  not  longer. 

It  is  a  brilliant  example  of  architectural  criticism  and  appreciation,  in  which 
the  qualities  of  each  school  are  most  strikingly  brought  out  by  the  method  of 
comparative  study.  .  .  .  The  reader  feels  that  the  author  is  master  of  his  sub¬ 
ject,  an  authority,  with  breadth  of  view  and  the  knowledge  that  makes  for  tol¬ 
eration.” —  Boston  Transcript. 

“  The  outlook  of  the  book  is  free,  and  the  delight  in  good  work  is  evident. 
The  lover  of  architecture,  even  if  not  technically  proficient,  will  enjoy  reading 
these  leisurely  pages,  and  he  will  turn  to  the  delicate  drawings  with  pleasure.  ’ 
Boston  Herald. 

With  40  illustrations  by  the  Author.  Tall  4to,  in  red  buckram, 
boxed,  $5.00  net.  Postage  extra. 

boston  HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  CO.  new  york 
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WASHINGTON’S 

FAREWELL  ADDRESS 

In  dignity  and  simplicity  this  latest  addition  to  the  Riverside  Press  editions 
maintains  the  standard  set  for  these  volumes  and  is  in  complete  harmony  with 
the  permanent  value  of  the  address.  The  format  is  somewhat  like  that  of  the 
limited  edition  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  published  about  two 
years  ago.  Thin  quarto.  Limited  to  440  copies,  0/  which  400  are  for  sale . 
£5.00  net.  Postpaid. 

THE  DIAMOND  NECKLACE 

By  THOMAS  CARLYLE 

One  of  Carlyle’s  most  successful  pieces  of  writing,  in  his  richest  vein  of 
nimble  humor  and  imaginative  insight.  It  is  a  small  8vo  of  about  175  pages, 
embellished  with  numerous  vignettes  chosen  from  rare  and  beautiful  French 
books  of  the  late  eighteenth  century.  The  binding  is  of  hand-made  paper 
boards,  with  gold  tooling  and  cloth  back.  Riverside  Press  Edition.  Limited 
to  400  copies ,  of  which  j8o  are  for  sale.  $J.OO  net.  P  ostpaid. 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON 

AS  AN  ARCHITECT 

By  w.  A.  LAMBETH,  M.D.,  and  WARREN  H.  MANNING 

“  A  contribution  of  great  importance  to  the  documented  history  of  our  na¬ 
tional  architecture,  for  it  is  based  throughout  on  original  sources  in  the  archives 
of  the  University  of  Virginia  and  elsewhere,  checked  at  every  point  by  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  buildings  themselves.  .  .  .  The  outcome  of  these  investiga¬ 
tions  reveals  Jefferson  as  a  real  architect.”  — -  New  York  Evening  Post.  Lav¬ 
ishly  illustrated.  Large  octavo.  Limited  to  JOO  copies  for  sale .  $10.00  net. 

Postpaid. 

THE  ART  OF  THE  GREAT  MASTERS 

As  Exemplified  by  Drawings  in  the  Collection  of 

Emile  Wauters 

By  FREDERIC  LEES 

“  No  student  of  art  can  afford  to  neglect  the  opportunity  which  these  197 
figures  and  plates  afford  of  seeing  the  very  birth  of  great  masterpieces.  In 
painting  they  correspond  to  the  Note  books  of  Beethoven  and  other  masters 
in  music.  The  plan  of  the  book  is  admirable  and  its  richness  of  illustration 
and  suggestion  deserves  all  praise.”  —  Boston  Transcript.  Limited  to  100 
copies  for  A  merica.  Fully  illustrated.  4to ,  $10.00  net.  P  ostpaid. 

Boston  HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY  New  York 
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ADAM  aVDDE.  10  EAST  5TRJXT.  NIW  YORK, 

€[  The  standard  illustrated  monthly  magazine 
for  all  Americans  interested  in  art,  architecture 
and  decoration. 

ARTS  &:  DECORATION  is  the  only 

magazine  to  cover  these  fields  thoroughly,  and 
should  be  in  the  home  of  every  one  interested 
in  the  progress  of  American  art. 

In  order  that  you  may  prove  to  your  own 
satisfaction  that  ARTS  &  DECORA  DON 
is  a  magazine  of  value  to  you,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  enter  your  name  for  a  six  months’  trial  sub¬ 
scription  on  receipt  of  one  dollar. 

Annual  Subscription — Three  Dollars. 

Arts  &  Decoration,  39  West  32d  St. 

Enclosed find  $1.00.  Please  send  me  A  rts  &=  Decoration  for  six 
months  beginning  with  the  current  issue.  Please  address 


P-  Q-  D- 
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ART  &  PROGRESS 

A  Monthly  Illustrated  Magazine 

purposed  for  the  general  reader  and  up¬ 
held  to  a  high  standard.  It  gives  each 
month  a  brief  survey  of  the  entire 
b  I  ELD  OF  ART  and  keeps  its  readers 
in  touch  with  art  activity  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  but  especially  in  America. 

Art  &  Progress  is  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated,  well  printed,  and  full  of  news  and 
general  information.  Its  contributors 
are  the  foremost  authorities  on  Art.  Its 
pictorial  reviews  of  exhibitions  and  re¬ 
cords  of  events  are  of  special  value. 

As  the  official  publication  of  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Federation  of  Arts,  which  has  chap¬ 
ters  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  Art 
and  Progress  is  widely  representative. 

Send  for  a  sample  copy 
Subscription  price  $2. 00  a  year 

The  American  Federation  of  Arts 

1741  New  York  Avenue  Washington,  D.  C. 
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American  Art  News 

(Published  by  The  American  Art  News  Co.,  Inc.) 

15-17  EAST  40th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Now  in  its  twelfth  year  of  successful  pub¬ 
lication,  and  universally  recognized  as  the 
dealers’ and  collector’s  authority  on  art  mat¬ 
ters  in  both  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

New  York  Special  Exhibition  Calendar 

gives  all  the  exhibitions  of  the  current  and 
coming  weeks,  their  locations  and  the  dates 
of  duration  in  New  York.  Those  in  other 
American  cities  under  head  of  letters  from 
said  cities. 

All  important  picture,  print  and  book  sales 

in  both  Europe  and  United  States  duly  re¬ 
corded,  with  full  list  prices,  buyers,  etc., 
and  also  the  first  announcement  of  same 
in  advance. 

Weekly  letters  from  Paris,  London  and 
Milan,  written  by  best  informed  authorities 
on  the  art  trade  and  news  of  the  Studios, 
Galleries  and  Salesrooms,  and  occasional 
authoritative  letters  from  other  European 
art  centers.  Invaluable  for  reference. 

Read  by  all  the  leading  collectors 

PUBLISHED  WEEKLY— $2.00  A  YEAR— 37  ISSUES 
Canada,  $2.50;  Foreign  Countries,  $2.75 
(Weekly  from  Oct.  15  to  June  1 — Monthly  during  the  summer) 

AMERICA’S  ONLY  ART  NEWSPAPER 
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Cite  tDistmctiUc  23oston  pousc 

It  solicits  the  patronage  of  the  kind  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  read  this  Quarterly. 

The  Puritan  is  a  public  house  for  those  who 
demand  the  best  with  an  absence  of  undue  dis¬ 
play.  Its  prices  are  reasonable. 

An  illustrated  booklet  giving  the  facts  in  de¬ 
tail  about  the  hotel,  will  be  mailed  on  the  favor 
of  your  card. 

P.  C.  COSTELLO,  Manager. 
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